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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Irish negotiation has first of all a moral 
aspect, and in that view of it we decline to describe it as 
if it had reached what the newspapers call a “ critical ”’ 
phase. By the nature of the Anglo-Irish past it can 
only have reached the point at which the parties disclose 
their first mind to each other. Mr. George knows de 
Valera’s general position. He has communicated this 
to the Cabinet, and appears to have gone back to him 
with a British proposal. This, in its turn, Mr. de Valera 
will make known to his Ministry in Ireland. Quite 
probably, neither party’s proposition is acceptable to the 
other. Quite certainly, there must be references and 
re-references to principals and colleagues, for the 
long war between England and Ireland is to be ended by 
such a continual exchange of pacific purposes and by no 
other means whatever. That nine-tenths of England 
approves this resolve of statesmanship to exchange nego- 
tiation for the worst form of war known to civilized men, 
we have no doubt whatever. The Press shows but one 
dissident voice, that of the “‘ Morning Post’’; and both 
by its tone and by its silence, has imposed a national veto 
on the resumption of strife. That should be enough for 
the Prime Minister. He must settle; we must settle; 
Ireland must settle. It is a conjugation of “ musts.”’ 


* * * 


To come to details. The peace conversations were 
resumed on Monday in separate meetings between the 
Prime Minister, Mr. de Valera, and Sir James Craig. It 
is understood that these early conversations were devoted 
to the setting out of divergent views rather than to their 
mutual accommodation or reconcilement. The first 
step in this direction and the establishment of the basis 
of a conference remain to be taken, perhaps at 
Thursday’s meeting. Sir James Craig’s return 
to Belfast on Monday evening injected apprehen- 
sion into the atmosphere. In so far as_ his 
departure implies the abandonment of a three-cornered 
meeting on the lines of Mr. Lloyd George’s original 
invitation, these fears are unnecessary, for Mr. de 
Valera made it plain from the outset that the invitation 
ire that form was unacceptable. If the apprehension 
arises from the terms of Sir James Craig’s statement, 
published on leaving London, it can only be 
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justified on the assumption that four Ulster counties 
can veto peace and ensue war and its world-wide 
consequences. The statement is twofold. Sir James 
Craig claims, in the first place, that the Six Counties 
have exercised their right to self-determination in 
the recent election, and have ‘‘ determined their own 
Parliament ’’ and partition. They do not, he proceeds, 
make any claim whatever to determine the terms of 
settlement which Great Britain shall make with what 
he calls Southern Ireland, but promises cordial co- 
operation on equal terms with *‘ Southern Ireland ”’ in 
any matter affecting common interest. This promise has 
been welcomed as carrying the ray of hope for which 
so many eyes are straining. It is, in fact, hardly less 
unsatisfactory than the first claim. 
* * * 

No advance to a correct view of Irish affairs can be 
made until we disregard all ideas based on the 
Government of Ireland Act. It may be objected 
that there is a Northern Parliament in _ being. 
Admitted. We do not believe that there is a 
desire in Ireland to destroy it. But whatever 
permanence there is in that institution must derive, not 
from the Act, but from equitable principles of autonomy. 
The elections for the Northern Parliament held under 
that Act were at variance with every equitable principle, 
and their result can by no fair argument be construed 
into an act of self-determination in favor of partition. 
Such a plébisctte must take place before and not after 
the establishment of the fact at issue, and in this case 
partition was established before the election as firmly as 
any Act of Parliament can now establish anything in 
Ireland. Further, the electoral area was carved out on 
no pre-existing lines, but arbitrarily to arrive at a pre- 
ordained result, and within this artificial area such gerry- 
mandering has been carried out by the Local Govern- 
ment Board that its orders have since been successfully 
challenged in the High Courts. So much for Sir James 
Craig’s first claim. 

* * * 

A pecision, then, being arrived at which may, but 
with equal possibility may not, represent the will of four 
Ulster counties, Sir James Craig is good enough to offer 
his cordial co-operation in matters of common interest 
with the other twenty-eight counties of Ireland on equal 
terms. What is the significance of this? Genuine 
equality built on equitable principles most liberally 
interpreted is one thing. But it should be recognized, 


- and better now than later, that New Ireland cannot be 


built up on artificial ascendancies. One can conceive 
with reservations an ascendancy which justifies iteelf by 
a superiority in public spirit and culture. One does not 
look with such complacency at a city and a faction which, 
at a moment when the nation, with admirable self- 
discipline, is scrupulously observing the truce, burns, 
loots, and wrecks 144 homes—all Catholic—in one 
Sunday’s work. On the contrary, we are informed that 
no dwelling-house of any non-Catholic has been inter- 
fered with. 


* * * 

Tue French Government has again put off the date 
of the next meeting of the Supreme Council, and speaks 
vaguely of September. On the other hand, Lord Curzon 
has definitely pressed on the French Ambassador the 
importance of an early meeting, and has fixed upon the 
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28th of this month. The most important issue is, of 
course, Upper Silesia, but the removal of the Rhineland 
sanctions is also urgent, and so is the situation arising 
from the French withdrawal from the Leipsig trials. 
There is now a complete lack of co-operation between the 
French and British Foreign Offices. M. Briand goes on 
advocating a fresh report by an expert Commission on the 
partition of Upper Silesia, but even more strongly does he 
press for a concentration of troops, ostensibly to overawe 
the Germans, with whose attitude our own officials seem 
to be satisfied. The French are actually sending big rein- 
forcements, and ask also for British troops, which our 
Government is reluctant to send. That is natural, since 
they would be under French command ; but is it wise to 
allow the French to accumulate a force which can be used 
without check for one knows not what purpose? The 
French Socialist Press is convinced that these troops are 
really being sent to help the Poles in an early renewal 
of the war on Russia. French policy is so mysterious 
and so utterly lawless, that one cannot dismiss even this 
rather wild suggestion as impossible. Counter-revolu- 
tionary plots against Russia are again “ in the air,’’ and 
those who claim to know are sure that the French, as 
usual, are behind them. 
* * * 

Tue interest in President Harding’s Far Eastern 
Conference now centres on the reserved attitude of 
Japan. She does not object to discussing disarmament, 
but is evidently not ready to assent to a wide-ranging 
debate on “ policies ’’ in the Far East. In particular she 
objects to reopening the subjects of Shantung and Yap, 
which, in her view, were settled at Versailles. To treat 
them as a chose jugée is, of course, to ignore the fact that 
neither America nor China has ratified these clauses of 
the Treaty. China’s moral position is unassailable, for 
no agreement among some of the victors (and she nomin- 
ally was herself an allied and victorious Power) can give 
them a right to make over to Japan all and more than 
all the “ rights ’’ which Germany had seized in Shantung. 
It is natural that Japan should shrink from the prospect 
of finding herself isolated in the far from friendly atmo- 
sphere of Washington, but it is not at al) clever of her 
to show her fears so plainly. As yet there is no sign 
that America proposes to raise the equally serious ques- 
tion of Japanese encroachments in Siberia. The Far 
Eastern Republic ought certainly to be represented at 
the Conference. We trust that this omission will be 
brought to the notice of our Government. 

* * ” 

WE have assumed, in discussing the renewal of the 
Japanese Alliance, that our ow: Government must in 
some degree disapprove of the Japanese policy of 
monopoly and quasi-partition in China, and certainly 
could have no similar designs of its own. An article 
by Professor Dewey in the ‘‘ New Republic’ of July 
6th raises very uncomfortable suspicions. He states 
that we are dreaded in the South, as the Japanese are 
in the North, and to illustrate the reason describes the 
‘* Cassell ’’ coal concession obtained in April, 1920, by 
a syndicate of British financiers. It assigns to them 
the unlimited right to work the coalfields and to con- 
struct railways in the big province of Kwantung. It 
was obtained for a loan of a million silver dollars, and 
it offers the syndicate immense opportunities of exploita- 
tion, for it is to draw 8 per cent. on half the capital, 
plus a royalty of a dollar a ton on the coal, before any 
share in the profits accrue to the provincial exchequer. 
The concession was backed by the Hong Kong Colonial 
Government, which is said to maintain officially that 
Kwantung is a ‘‘ British Hinterland.’”’ It was obtained 
from the military chiefs of the North while in temporary 





occupation of this Southern Province during the Civil 
War. It is, of course, in sharp opposition to the anti- 
monopoly policy of the Banking Consortium, of which 
the promoters are members. Downing Street will have 
to disavow its agents on the spot, or else it will go to 
the Washington Conference burdened with a scandalous 
and predatory record. 
* * *% 

Ir turns out that the real Greek offensive is in the 
South, not the North of Asia Minor. So far important 
successes have been obtained. The junctions of Afiun 
Karahissar and later of Eskichehir have been occupied 
without opposition. The Turkish stand was at Kutahia, 
but the Greeks outflanked and took thetown. The victory 
is important, but possibly not decisive, for the Turks have 
since counter-attacked on both wings. We do not think 
it can be true that they are demoralized, but they may 
be outnumbered, and the Greeks probably have the 
better supply of munitions. Meanwhile, evidence 
accumulates as to the distressing barbarities of the 
Greek Army in its withdrawal from Ismid. Delayed 
and censored messages from Professor Toynbee to the 
‘* Manchester Guardian ’’ more than confirm the accus- 
ations of the ‘‘ Temps.’? The Greek Government 
admits the massacres, but blames the local population. 
Mr. Toynbee actually saw the army burning villages in 
its retreat, while French oificers and priests were 
witnesses of the organized pogrom in Ismid. Even the 
names of some of the guilty officers are given in these 
despatches. Mr. Toynbee started from Europe a 
marked Phil-hellene; he is a highly-competent observer, 
and his evidence cannot be set aside. 

* * * 

On the Colonial Office Vote Mr. Asquith led a 
powerful assault on our continued occupation of Mesopo- 
tamia. On former occasions he used to advise the 
retention of Basrah and the coast, but he now makes no 
reservations, and appears to urge withdrawal, not only 
from Mesopotamia, but from Palestine. He laughed at 
Mr. Churchill’s pretence that we are bound in honor 
by our pledges to the natives. The natives have done 
their best to drive us out, and now, with the Sévres 
Treaty unratified, we cannot even urge the sanction of 
an Allied “ mandate.’ Mr. Asquith pointed out (as we 
did at the time) how slippery are the steps on which Mr. 
Churchill is building—the royal “ coupon ’’ bestowed on 
the Emir Feisul, the loyalty of General Jaafer, the gentle- 
man who won both the Iron Cross and the St. Michael 
and St. George in one war, the “autonomy ”’ of the 
Kurds, which our aeroplanes promote by dropping bombs 
when they locate a tribal assembly. There is now to be 
a plébiscite for Feisul. Will it also be organized by air 
squadrons? On a low reckoning Mesopotamia has cost 
us since the Armistice £100,000,000, excluding the cost 
of evacuating the troops. The “ Times,’’ in an able and 
unflinching leader, presents the Opposition with an 
excellent electioneering cry. A hundred millions for 
the two million Arabs of Mesopotamia: £200,000 to 
extinguish British slums! All this waste was incurred 
for the sake of the oil of Mosul. And now invention 
presents us with a means of deriving a better and cheaper 
fuel-power, alcohol, from almost any vegetable substance. 
Unless vested interests preserve it, oil may be obsolete 
for fuel in a decade. 

* * ~ 

Tue Prime Minister was kind enough to tell the 
Church that she might co-operate with the Government 
in the cause of temperance. What is there left to 
co-operate about? If the forecast of the new Licensing 
Bill is correct, it is a mere public-house administration 
Bill, and there is an end of it. Its importance lies in the 
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fact that its advent masks the disappearance of temper- 
ance reform. Sir George has beaten Mr. George. The 
trade makes a few concessions to public order (with 
an exemption clause for night-birds), and that is 
about all. The Lord Chancellor, indeed, pretended 
to think that all would be well with the public-house 
if only it were made a little more sanitary. That is 
either romantic or pernicious nonsense. There is 
a kind of rural public-house which is a pleasant spot in 
the countryside, and appeals to pleasant memories, dear 
to the literary-minded. There are also the town 
bar and the town drinking station, which America has 
swept out of existence, which no European country but 
our own would tolerate, and which are marks of a poor, 
low, and coarse civilization. The Lord Chancellor 
told the House of Lords in so many words that he meant 
to stop every form of popular and State control of this 
bad business, and to ses to it that the Government did 
his will in the matter. Well, his speech in the House 
decides that issue, or, rather, states it. So long as the 
Coalition lasts there will be no temperance legislation. 
* * * 

Tue formal dissolution of the provisional joint 
committee of the National Industrial Conference well 
rounds off the Government’s mass repudiation of the 
pledges and promises of 1918. | When, in the chaos 
following the armistice, it looked as if there must be 
an industrial upheaval, the Prime Minister called 
together employers and workers and implored them to 
join the Government in building the new world. Then 
the workers cooled down. Promptly the establishment 
of a legal eight-hour day and the fixing of minimum 
wages were cast aside. As for the joint committee, it 
failed to interest the Government in its effort to make 
for itself a useful place in industry. And the Govern- 
ment have no more use for co-operation, or for a new 
world, now that the workers seem broken by unemploy- 
ment and the fall in wages. Is that to be the end? We 
do not think so. 

* * 

Mrs. Besant was certainly ill-advised in suing the 
“ Daily Graphic ’’ for slander on account of an editorial 
onslaught made nearly four years ago through the pen 
of Mr. Harold Cox. Everybody knows what Mr. Cox 
thinks, and there is an end of it. As for Mrs. Besant, 
her leadership of the Home Rule League, during the year 
before Mr. Montagu’s historic visit to India, had pro- 
voked Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras, into issuing 
an order of internment, and Mr. Cox assailed Mrs. 
Besant’s agitation as seditious. The result showed that 
it was merely a forecast of official policy. The Court of 
Session in Edinburgh heard evidence from Mr. Josiah 
Wedgwood, and Mr. Sastri, of the India Council, gave 
evidence in support of Mrs. Besant’s notorious position 
as a constitutionalist. It was not necessary. If the 
case had been called a few days later, the Court might 
have noted that Lord Lytton, Under Secretary for 
India, was presiding over one of her meetings in London. 
Lord Anderson, taking occasion to deliver a discourse 
on the limits of political agitation, summed up clearly 
in favor of Mrs. Besant. But the Scottish jury (new 
style) decided that, in the circumstances of 1917, it was 
not improper for Mr. Cox to describe her writings in 
“New India,’’ her Madras daily, as seditious. Mrs. 
Besant’s friends protest against the verdict as confirming 
the injury. In a sense it does. But the manifest point 
of the decision for the Press is that it counts as one of the 
few victories for free speech registered of late in the 
courts. A paper must not be punished for calling a 
puvlicist seditious any more than for denouncing a 
Mir. ster’s manner. 





Tue American public has been treated to a first- 
class sensation this week, in the vindication of Admiral 
Sims by the Senate Committee which has exposed the 
war record of the Navy Department under Mr. Daniels, 
and the revelation by its new chairman of the appalling 
losses for which the U.S. Shipping Board has been 
responsible. These disclosures, coming now, have two 
objects. The first is to pile more and more discredit 
upon the Wilson Administration, in regard to which 
there is no limit to the malice of the majority in 
Congress. The second is to drive nails into the coffin of 
the public ownership of public services. Graft being 
what it is, this second object is no less easy in regard to 
shipping that in regard to the railways, while the first 
is child’s play to the triumphant Republicans. 


* * * 


WE are sure that to most of our readers no words of 
ours will be half so acceptable as this extract from the 
noble speech of the Poet Laureate, spoken to the boys 
of Newbury Grammar School, in dedication of a 
memorial to their schoolfellows fallen in the war:— 


‘‘It was unpleasant to him that he should feel in 
danger of offending some of them by reminding them of 
that primary essential Christian duty, and that although 
they no doubt all of them, said the Lord’s Prayer daily. 
Yet there could be no peace, no reconciliation of Europe 
until the enemies forgave. Do not be put off by thinking 
that forgiveness implied that they must feel towards 
their enemies the same warm affection that they had 
among themselves. No, it was rather a generosity of 
temper and conduct. A generosity which led, no doubt, 
to kindly fellow feeling. But they were not excused 
from generous conduct because they lacked the emotion 
which would make it spontaneous.”’ 


* * * 
AND again :— 

“They were no doubt all of them weakened by long 
conflict and torture of soul. At that time, when their 
self-denial and utmost efforts were needed to save their 
society from dearth and dissolution, what was their’ 
attitude? Was it fair to judge the temper of the nation 
by its general behavior? And if so, what did they see 
around them? What did they read in the common news- 
papers? Unthrift, frivolity, extravagance, callousness, 
even to crime, idle dissipation and amusements, frippery, 
bad manners. Those things, to their shame, thickly 
overlaid so as to hide the honest work of those who were 
silently but strenuously toiling for their recovery. But, 
indeed, their fibre had been so racked and enfeebled that 
they could even mistake a stiffness and diseased rigidity 
for a sign of healthy strength, so that many of them 
were believing that hate was stronger than love, revenge 
more manly than forgiveness. Let them remember that 
ill-feeling, revenge, hate, and fear were the causes of 
war. Gentleness and forgiveness were the cure and 
antidotes—the only cure, there was none other. Remem- 
ber, too, that their soldiers did not hate. Let his plea 
come to them as a voice from those dead whom they 
would honor to-day, but whom they most disastrously 
and bitterly wronged if they, through pride and ill- 
feeling, proved themselves unworthy and unable to 
secure the peace and gather the fruits of the victory 
which they died to win.” 

* * * 


Tae Rvusstan Famine. 

Mr. Hacserc Wricut and the Editor of 
THe Nation and THE ATHENZUM have received the 
following sums for relief of the terrible Russian famine, 
whose extent we explain elsewhere. We acknowledge 
them gratefully, and beg our readers to believe that not 
a small and sectional effort, but a national one, in 
which we hope the Primate will take the lead, is 
necessary. Further organization and a Committee, or 
Committees, are necessary, and kere again we urge the 
co-operation of men and women of leading :— 

M. G. James, Esq. £10 0 0 

Mrs. Partridge ... £10 0 0 

‘* Bonaventure ”’ hs ee £5 5 0 
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Holitics and Affairs. 


THE CRY FROM RUSSIA. 
Tue moving appeal from Maxim Gorky which we 
published last week was, we think, the first authentic 





news of the Russian famine which had reached this | 


country. 
followed it, and it is possible to form some conception 
of this gigantic calamity. There are three sources of 


information, and they all agree—Gorky, the indepen- | 


dent man of genius, too big for party life, but friendly 


so far from minimizing the peril, force their readers to 
face it in all its terrible detail. On their precise facts, 
Mr. Farbman based a careful article in last Sunday’s 
“‘ Observer.”’ What 


Since its arrival the Moscow papers have | country that has just staggered up out of six years of 


has happened is a repetition, | 


though in a far more terrible form, of the drought and | 
dearth from which nearly all Russia suffered last year. 


We think we know in England what drought means. 
But our own experience teaches us very little of the 
The present writer 
The crops 


capacities of malevolent Nature. 
was in Russia during last year’s harvest. 


were thin, and the straw was sometimes barely two feet | 
high. The peat in the dry bogs caught fire, and once | 


from a low hill we saw at night ten several forest fires 
blazing at once. 
were slaughtering their flocks, and the grain harvest in 
Central Russia was barely 40 per cent. of the normal. 
The result was not famine, but only severe scarcity. 
The effect, however, 
lasting, for seed corn was short. 
drought has now followed the first, but far more terrible 
and far more complete. 
universal. 
single Government in the whole half-continent has a 
fairly good yield. This would be serious if it were all, 
but it is not the worst. 

In one great region of European Russia, the Volga 
basin, the harvest is a total failure. In the burning 
south of this vast district, the Astrakhan Government, 
there is so little corn that the peasants have left it to 
wither in the fields; it is not worth reaping. Further 
north, the yield is a tenth, or, at most, a fifth, of the 
normal. In other words, there is enough for next year’s 
sowing, but nothing at all for food. The population of 
this region numbers about thirty millions, and for a 
year to come it must somehow be fed from outside. 
Other calamities, it is said, have been added to the 
drought. Some villages have been burned down—they 
are all of wood. In some places locusts have appeared. 
The peasants have been seized with panic. They first 
slaughtered their parched and starving flocks, till meat 
was cheaper than bread. They next took to flight, 
whither they hardly knew, to any region less cursed than 
their own. Some made for Turkestan, others for Siberia, 
others for the South and South-West. As their camps 
moved slowly onwards, disease overtook them. Them- 
selves assailed by cholera, they are carrying it with them 
wherever they go. Wander as they will, over the 
parched land, they will never reach a province that can 
absorb them and feed them. Unless they are relieved, 
promptly and in full measure, many of these thirty 
millions must perish of starvation, and many millions 
more of the underfed all over Russia will die of the 
summer cholera or the winter typhus which they will 
carry with them. 


Hay was so scarce that the peasants | 


It is little use to speculate on the causes of this 
calamity. Twice in modern times, in 1873 and in 1891, 
there have been similar famines. Most of the soil of 
Russia is poor and sandy, and as the peasant’s plough 
barely scratches the surface, the roots of any cereal crop 
are easily parched. The autocracy failed miserably 
either to improve agriculture or to organize distribution 
when famine came. Everyone knows how little the 


war, civil war, and blockade, is able to find a surplus to 
feed the millions of the Volga. Apart from any political 
causes, the mobilization of men and horses is enough to 


| explain the decrease of the area tilled, and of the yield 
in the main to the Bolsheviks ; the head of the Orthodox | 
Church, the Patriarch Tikhon, hostile but not actively | exporting region. This year, given the general drought, 
inimical ; and the official Communist newspapers, which, | 


to the acre. Normally the Volga is a productive and 
the rest of Russia will have barely enough for its own 
needs, and nothing at all to spare for the Volga, and that 
would be true, even if the machinery of distribution and 
transport were intact. 

The dimensions of the need are staggering. Suppose 
that out of these 30 millions, some 25 millions must be 
fed. A low Russian reckoning for a year for each 
individual would be twelve poods of grain, of which 
sixty go to the ton. That means that five million tons 
of grain must be imported. Merely to find the shipping 
for this quantity will be difficult, and all the Russian 
ports together have hardly the capacity at present to 
unload the necessary daily average. Once unloaded, 
the railways must somehow cope with it. How, next, 
can Russia pay for it? Exclude wheat as hopelessly 
expensive. Even then, at an average of £2 a quarter 
for the cheaper grains, which means £8 a ton, the 


| expenditure, exclusive of freights, will amount to 40 


as many predicted, might be | 
A second year of | 


It seems to have been all but | 
Everywhere the harvest is bad, and only a 








millions sterling. The Volga cannot be reached from 
the open sea, and we imagine the foreign grain will 
have to go to every port indiscriminately, so that 
provinces nearer to the scene of calamity may pass on 
their surplus to it. 

Maxim Gorky has implored us to appeal for relief. 
One cannot hope to collect in the present impoverish- 
ment of Europe more than a mere fraction of what is 
needed. None the less we would urge that the appeal 
should be made by all the leaders of religion, of thought, 
and of Labor, not only in England, but throughout the 
world. If charity cannot find the grain, it can buy the 
medicines. It might feed the children, if it cannot care 
for the adults. For the sake of the brotherhood of man- 
kind, we would wish to see every newspaper, every 
church, every trade union do its part to arouse human 
sympathy on behalf of this stricken people. We have 
our national share in this calamity. It was with our 
money that the armies of the White generals were 
subsidized to lay waste this very region. Again and 
again men in British khaki armed with Mr. Churchill’s 
tanks and guns have broken the bridges and destroyed 
the railroads of the Volga basin. If agriculture 
declined, it was because the peasants were mobilized to 
cope with the bands that we had armed. We spent our 
hundred millions on this crime. It would be a small 
act of reparation to find the whole forty to fight this 
famine. If only for the moral effect, there and here, 
we hope that every effort will be made to raise some 
part of the money at least as a free gift. Happily, 
there is in the Society of Friends an organization which 
has earned the confidence and the gratitude of Moscow, 
as indeed it has won the trust of every race, Christian 
or pagan, throughout the world. 

But this need is, frankly, too vast for private 
charity. The League of Nations has, very properly, 
spent millions on combating typhus in Poland. Why 
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should it not assist in fighting, cholera and typhus in 
Russia? It may be, of course, that Moscow is too 
suspicious to admit it. It has some reason. The refusal 
of the League, in spite of its Covenant, to intervene in 
the Polish war, did not inspire confidence. But of the 
chief Powers which govern the League some are now 
de facto at peace with Russia. It is conceivable that if 
men like Dr. Nansen, Lord Robert Cecil, or Mr. Wells, 
who have served the League well and yet are friendly 
to Russia, were to move in the matter the assistance of 
the League might be given and accepted. Some other 
minor steps are worth considering, for example, the 
restoration of the foreign parcels posts. If the two 
million Russians in Europe, and the millions of them in 
America, were to send food parcels to relatives, many 
lives might be saved. 

“~ Under normal circumstances a Government faced 
with this emergency would borrow. Russia has no credit, 
not merely because she has a revolutionary Government, 
but also because it is not yet, even here, a fully recog- 
nized Government. This difficulty will hamper all its 
efforts to obtain grain, even on moderately short credit. 
If it were to think of a foreign loan, it would encounter 
not merely the inevitable prejudice, but also the doubt 
due to the knowledge that even now plots are being 
formed, with French complicity, against it. We do not 
for a moment believe in the likely success of any 
“White” plots whatever, but they do hamper the work 
of salvage, and they do render credit difficult to organize. 
It is just possible, but hardly likely, that some trade 
unions and co-operative societies might help to raise a 
loan, but in these days their funds are low, and they 
must keep their assets fluid. The Ter Meulen scheme 
may be of some very limited use. But the best prospect 
would seem to be a loan secured on concessions of forests 
or mines. Every transaction of that sort is hampered 
by the uncertain status of the Russian Government. 
Remote though such legal technicalities may seem from 
the anguish and hunger of these wandering millions on 
the Volga, we believe that the surest way of helping 
them is to ask our Government to complete the work of 
recognition which it has begun. That would ease the 
work of salvage, and, above all, it would make the 
schemes of the wreckers very much more difficult. This 
calamity has postponed the recovery of Russia. But the 
adaptive and creative will is there. Even now within 
Russia in this hour of need men of all opinions are rally- 
ing under Gorky’s leadership to fight the famine. 
Politics at such hours sink into the background. The 
merit of the Bolsheviks is that they know how to act, to 
organize, and to lead, as no other group in Russia does 
or ever did. If they were to fall now the anarchy that 
would succeed them would make famine and plague 
irresistible and supreme. To all the sound reasons which 
make for full recognition, this famine has added the 
imperious plea of mercy. 





THE KEY TO AN IRISH PEACE. 


THE tone of the newspapers about an Irish settlement is 
in one sense very hopeful; in another rather dangerous. 
It is hopeful because it gives the impression, and we are 
convinced it is a just impression, that nine Englishmen 
out of ten have an ardent longing for peace; it is rather 
dangerous because it gives the impressicn that the actual 
problem is simpler than in fact it is. It is important to 
keep the difficulties in mind, because we are at the best 
at the beginning of negotiations that may take a very 
long time, traverse a great many unexpected issues, and 





draw into this task others than those already engaged. 
If we are to achieve success in this supreme crisis we 
shall need all our courage, all our imagination, and all 
our patience. - 

The fundamental truth from which we have to start 
is plain and simple in its character. English people have 
to rise to a new conception of their relations with the 
people of Ireland. They have to think of Ireland as 
a nation negotiating with England, and not as a subject 
people receiving or about to receive something from 
England. For most Englishmen this is a new point of 
view, and yet it is only when this point of view is grasped 
that progress is possible. If the ideas of the League of 
Nations mean anything, there is nothing novel or disturb- 
ing in this conception. Unfortunately, these ideas have 
not yet the moral ascendancy that we desire, and we have 
to recognize that the stubborn prejudices of the old world 
are only giving way very slowly to the new enlighten- 
ment. The Irishman cannot understand that there is 
any difficulty, because he looks back upon the history of 
his nation; but guiding or warning appreciation of 
Irish history is not a common gift among English poli- 
ticians. It requires, therefore, some effort on the part of 
Englishmen to put themselves in the atmosphere in which 
alone peace can be made with Ireland. 

Nor is this all that is needed. Our safety depends 
on our courage. This is one of those situations in which 
nothing is so dangerous as prudence; in which men and 
nations serve and save themselves by their imagination. 
The stroke that could turn every Irishman in the world 
from an enemy to a friend would be the most telling 
stroke ever delivered for our power and our safety as a 
people. The strategy that thinks only of submarine 
bases and overlooks the great standing danger that 
threatens us in every corner of the globe is comparable 
to the strategy that brought Prussia to ruin. We can 
have the Irish race as our friend or our enemy. With 
Ireland hostile, it matters little in the long run who 
controls her ports. We may borrow and adapt the old 
saying and observe with truth and justice that the songs 
of Ireland will help or injure us more in the future than 
her harbors. We have to win that friendship, and it can 
be won. But it is not to be won by the sort of chaffering 
and haggling that some people mistake for good 
diplomacy : it will be won by the spirit of the great men 
(Chatham, Burke, Fox, and Durham) who broke the 
first bad traditions of our empire to inaugurate the new 
régime that has peopled the world with free nations. 

A great and striking step has been taken already in 
this direction. The terms of the truce between the forces 
in Ireland and the spirit in which Mr. de Valera and his 
colleagues are received, mark the relations of the two 
peoples with this character. The officers of the I.R.A. 
and the officers of the British Army collaborate in carry- 
ing out the terms of the truce, and they salute one 
another. The legend of the murder gang has disappeared. 
The events of the last fortnight have closed once and for 
all the chapter of history represented by the “ Weekly 
Summary ’”’ and the hanging of rebels. We recognize 
the Army and the rulers of the Irish people. We have 
taken a step of which the moral significance cannot be 
recanted or recalled, and whatever happens we cannot 
slip back into the shameful world in which we were living 
a month ago. If England acts now in the spirit of this 
remarkable acknowledgment, made in the face of the 
world, she can remove from her path her chief danger, 
and from her reputation her chief disgrace. And this 
recognition has a meaning, too, for Irishmen, who must 
not overlook, in an issue in which esteem and respect 
count for so much, the moral importance of this 
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recognition. Do not let them underrate what they have 
gained or what England has admitted. 

The two peoples then, meeting in this spirit, have 
to find some arrangement that will make their relations 
friendly in the future and not hostile. Neither 
England nor Ireland can afford to quarrel with the other. 
We may go further, and say that the world cannot afford 
to have England and Ireland at feud. It is the business 
of the leaders of the two peoples to find such an arrange- 
ment in these conferences. Anything less is failure, and 
failure is catastrophe: catastrophe for England, catas- 
trophe for Ireland, catastrophe for Ulster. These 
negotiations will fail if Englishmen refuse to understand 
Irish difficulties, and if Irishmen refuse to understand 
English difficulties. A good many people are talking, 
for instance, as if the phrase Dominion Home Rule sup- 
plies a simple and adequate expedient. It may be that 
the negotiations may issue in some settlement of this 
kind, but we shall only come to grief if we do not 
appreciate the difficulties that this suggested solution 
presents to the Irish mind, and the immense importance 
of the precise methods by which the solution is reached. 

What is Dominion status? Within the last few 
years, we might almost say months, the Dominions have 
secured rights that give them complete control over 
their destinies. It is not surprising that foreigners argue 
that Australia has more complete freedom than Poland, 
Canada than Czecho-Slovakia. This is true, but Mr. 
Duncan Hall and Mr. Lindsay have both pointed out how 
wide is the gulf between Dominion status in law and 
Dominion status in constitutional practice. When we 
talk of the immense powers the Dominions enjoy, we are 
talking of powers that are not conferred by law, but 
developed by practice. The Irishman who is assured that 
Dominion Home Rule gives him full freedom, will ask 
whether he is to have what the Dominions have taken, 
or what the strict letter of the law gives them. He may 
suspect that powers that were not grudged to distant 
colonies will be withheld from a people living next door. 
This would apply, for example, to the most crucial of all 
questions, the right to secede. The Irishman in many 
cases resents the use of a term that suggests that there 
is any analogy between the case of Ireland and the case 
of Australia; of course, there is no analogy, any more 
than there is an analogy between Poland and Australia. 
Englishmen use the term to describe in a loose way the 
most complete system of self-governmept, that carries 
with it partnership in the Empire. Most Englishmen 
desire that Ireland shall remain in association with the 
Empire, but if they are to persuade Ireland to do so, 
they must offer her nothing less than the rights enjoyed 
by the other Dominions. Those rights might be guaran- 
teed, as Mr. Lindsay suggested, by the Dominions ; they 
might again be secured by an Act like the Act of 1783, 
to which the Sinn Fein leaders attached great importance 
in the early days of their movement, renouncing all rights 
over the Irish Parliament. Mr. Duncan Hall proposed 
in his book that some such declaratory Act should be 
passed for all the Dominions, and in this way Ireland and 
the other Dominions would have a common interest in 
defending their several rights against encroachment. The 
best arrangement, perhaps, would be to make a treaty with 
a Commonwealth of Ireland, by which she would receive 
such powers, while retaining the link of the Crown. 

We do not believe that peace could be made now, or 
that it could be kept in the future, if there were any 
doubt about the rights of Ireland. At the first suspicion 
of encroachment there would be a storm in Ireland like 
the storm that arose in 1783 when doubts were thrown 
on the range and character of the rights secured by the 
Act of the previous year to the Irish Parliament. We 





do not think Ireland will accept anything less than full 
power over her life and policy: the only question is 
whether she will remain in the British system. In 
making her choice she will be guided by many considera- 
tions. She cannot afford a permanent quarrel with 
Ulster, she wants a plan that will command the steady 
support and enthusiasm of her people, and she has every 
reason for desiring the friendship of the British people. 
Her leaders, we think, are men who are large-minded 
enough not to aggravate the difficulties of the position by 
unreasonable or pedantic insistence on shadows. The 
honor and the hopes of Ireland are not bound up with 
a word or a phrase; they are bound up with the claim 
to full national life and freedom. Many noble Italians 
died for an Italian republic, but the solution that gave 
Italy her freedom did no dishonor to their memory. A 
solution can only be found by men of flexible minds who 
are ready to explore every kind of arrangement, institu- 
tion, and relationship, and are not afraid of any plan 
merely because it is new and revolutionary. Our history 
is the history of successful revolutions. 





A RECORD IN BAD BILLS. 


Tue Bill, impudently styled the “Safeguarding of 
Industries,’’ passed through a really terrible ordeal in its 
Committee stage last week. Framed to win support from 
Liberal Coalitionists as an innocent anti-dumping policy, 
from Unionists as a substantial contribution to Protec- 
tion, it satisfied neither party. Nobody loved it, not the 
“ hard-faced men ’’ who voted for it silently and straight, 
not the Government who brought it into being, not even 
its godparents, Mr. Baldwin and Sir P. Lloyd-Graeme, 
who intervened from time to time to soften its castiga- 
tion. Liberal Free Traders, needing and receiving no help 
from Labor, tore in pieces the reasoning and even the 
etymology of the purposely loose clauses of this bad, 
dishonest Bill. 

Clause 4, providing for remissions and repayment 
of the duties in certain cases, gathered in its ample folds 
all the fallacies, follies, inconsistencies, and wastes which 
this eminently “ unscientific’’ tariff has accumulated. 
Where imported goods are proved to have been sold at 
“ not less than the cost of production,” the duty shall be 
remitted! This sounds intelligible, on the assumption 
that there is only one cost of production in the country 
of origin, and that the importer was able to ascertain and 
prove that cost. But the next sub-clause destroys this 
foothold by the devastating provision that where “a 
change in the market conditions of the country of manu- 
facture has taken place,’’ instead of taking actual costs 
of production, one may take “ what would, on the date 
of sale, have been the cost—of similar goods.’’ Similarity 
being always a matter of degree, we enter into a perfect 
sea of controversy and uncertainty. But it does not really 
matter, because “ cost of production ’’ is not to be taken 
seriously as a basis of computation. The really operative 
basis is to be “ wholesale price.’’ Unfortunately this 
term turns out to be as slippery and inconsistent as the 
other. For, apart from the fact that wholesale prices 
vary in any market with the size, time conditions, 
methods of delivery, and of payment for the goods, it 
soon transpires that the wholesale price includes not only 
the price or cost of the manufactured goods, but insur- 
ance, freight, and other charges incident to their con- 
veyance to our market. Here it is chiefly British 
industries that are brought under levy. 

Added to this, there is the further complication that 


| wholesale price must be taken to include some element of 
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profit, and under pressure Mr. Baldwin was willing to 
allow 5 per cent., a purely arbitrary figure, on this 
account. But how about goods which are made solely for 
export, and cannot be said to have any internal whole- 
sale price? Quite simple! We take “the price which, 
having regard to the prices for goods as near as may be 
stmilar when so sold, or when sold (sic/) for exportation 
to other countries, would be so charged if the goods were 
sold in that country.’ We commented just now on 
“similarity ’’ as a test. Now we are presented with 
another test—“ as-near-as-may-be ”’ similarity! And the 
obligation to enter this barbed-wire entanglement is 
thrown upon any ordinary business man who wants to 
purchase foreign goods which are cheaper or better than 
those he can buy in this country, and who deems himself 
entitled under the Act to claim remission of the duty! 

It may, perhaps, be said that public opinion and 
common sense will find acceptable and tolerable rules 
for administering this Act. But what security have 
we for the play of public opinion? It cannot act 
through Parliament. For the administration of these 
preposterous rules is to be vested in a Committee of 
Five, appointed by the President of the Board of Trade. 
Consider, too, the major fact that the Board of Trade 
will have power by its own authority to schedule fresh 
articles to be brought under the various classes of duti- 
able goods, with a merely nominal appeal to the House 
of Commons, supposing that body to be in session. 
‘‘The Committee,’’ as Captain Benn, in one of his 
searching speeches put the matter, ‘‘ is to have the 
power during the whole of the recess, to levy taxation 
without any reference to the House of Commons what- 
ever, and without any power conferred on the subject 
to have the taxes remitted, even if the House of 
Commons decides that they have been improperly 
imposed.’’ In any dispute as to the value of imported 
goods the final decision is to vest in a referee appointed 
by the Treasury. This transfer of taxing power from 
the Legislature to the Executive, is one more nail in 
the coffin of representative government. 

When we turn from the form of this Bill to its 
substance and its purposes, we see ouly mischief and 
intolerable waste, due to defiance of the plainest 
expediencies of business life. Nearly all the foreign 
goods subjected to these tangled processes are materials, 
semi-manufactured articles, or instruments for produc- 
tive service in some British trade. Now, although some 
vague provisions are to be inserted allowing rebates on 
export goods containing foreign materials which have 
paid duty, there is no provision that capital goods from 
foreign countries, which form costs of production for 
British consumables, shall enter free. Our Board of 
Trade Committee is to decide upon each case whether 
the duty affects ‘‘employment’’ in this country 
detrimentally. 

This pretence of safeguarding employment is a 
recurrent Leit-motif of the whole performance. But it 
is as vague and illusory as all the other phrases. The 
offence of foreigners, against which the whole of this 
armory of follies is directed, is that “ employment is, 
or is likely to be, seriously affected.’’ If this signifies, 
as it ought, the total volume of employment in the 
country, it is, of course, absurd to suppose that any 
admission of foreign goods, which must be paid for in 
terms of British exports, can cause unemployment, 
either slight or ‘‘ serious.’’ A narrow protectionist 
Committee, however, will doubtless confine its consider- 
ation to the particular trade affected by the direct 
competition of each class of imports, ignoring the 
damage indirectly caused to other trades. For it is 





upon this narrowly shortsighted separatism that tariffs 
are always built. Free Trade differs fron: Protection 
precisely in seeing trade as a whole. 

After such floundering in the common field of trade, 
it was only to be expected that defenders of the Bill 
would be swept off their feet when they came to 
depreciated exchange and standards of value. This was 
humorously illustrated by the efforts of the arch- 
protectionist, Mr. G. Terrell, to cope with the natural 
tendency of foreign goods to seek an export market in 
countries where exchange is less depreciated in relation 
to internal prices. This, he thought, could be achieved 
by setting the Committee the pretty task of prescribing 
“from time to time’’ rates in sterling which represent 
the ever fluctuating real “value ’’ of the import goods, 
thus compensating the backstroke which a tariff neces- 
sarily inflicts in keeping out imports and so worsening 
exchange. This, of course, would carry to a further 
extreme the crippling effect which the exchange section 
of the Bill already exercised in stopping the only path 
to an improvement of exchange open to most Continental 
countries. Mr. Mosley put the case against the Bill with 
admirable precision. ‘‘ The more you erect tariffs against 
those countries with depreciated exchanges the further 
you depreciate their exchanges and the less formidable is 
the duty you impose and the easier the entry into this 
country. His (Mr. Terrell’s) proposal to meet this diffi- 
culty is to raise the duty and further depreciate the 
exchange, with the result that it is easier for these goods 
to come into the country.’’ In point of fact, wherever 
you enter this Bill, you are speedily brought up against 
some such reductio ad absurdum, 

Never have our Free Trade Liberals shown 
themselves to such advantago as in tha conduct 
of this debate. For never before have the wrongs 
and follies of the new protectionism been exposed 
to such a castigation. Had the framing of the measure 
been left to “ the hard-faced men’’ who, having done so 
well out of the war, wished to do well out of the peace, 
it might at least have enjoyed the consistency of a single 
motive, the plunder of consumers. But, as it is, we have 
a confused medley of political and economic purposes, 
none of them clearly thought out, and each continually 
getting in the way of another. Control of home markets, 
prevention of unemployment, revenue from taxes, key 
industries, compensation against depreciated exchanges, 
all hingeing on slippery definitions of mobile terms, all 
involving processes of delicate inquiry and adjustment 
which neither bureaucrat nor business man can properly 
perform—now this and now the other purpose foremost 
according as it is desired to keep out foreign goods, to 
collect taxes and indemnity by letting in as many as 
possible, to admit non-competing goods and raw materials 
as serviceable to our industries, but to keep them out 


- because of the propelling force of depreciated money 


behind them! At a time when the most urgent needs for 
economic recovery are the resumption of free access to 
foreign markets and the power to calculate the future 
course of trade and prices, there is flung into our midst 
this shapeless obstacle, blocking the avenues of trade, 
crushing the consumer with high prices, imposing on the 
business man impossible feats of calculation, and creating 
a machinery of official tyranny further reaching in its 
vexatious interferences than any of those emergency 
controls which we have with difficulty shuffled from our 
shoulders. In confused badness of intentions, in 
intellectual incompetency of structure, and in the variety 
of economic and political injuries which it purposes to 
inflict, this Safeguarding of Industries Bill furnishes a 
record in the annals of legislative folly. 
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A London Diary. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

My readers must, I am afraid, accept as unquestion- 
able the dreadful zeswmé of the fate of the Volga 
provinces which the Patriarch of Moscow and Maxim 
Gorky contributed to THz Nation and THE ATHENEUM 
of last week. It is accepted by the Russian authorities, 
and was, of course, sent out with their approval. The 
situation has only one element of hope, that it may, by 
the mere appeal of Russia’s desperate need, end her 
isolation. The “ Morning Post,’’ I see, puts the famine 
down to Bolshevism. But that was to be expected. The 
limit of truth in the suggestion is the possibility that 
in some detached cases the Government’s requisitions 
deprived the peasants of their seed corn, under the belief 
that they were in possession of secret stores of grain. 
This may possibly be the fact. But it is on record that 
the supplies of seed corn were distributed in the spring, 
accompanied by attempts to force the people to enlarge 
the area of tillage. Somewhere between these two state- 
ments lies the precise area of contributory folly and error. 
It is not a very great one. The Bolshevists have had 
Russia precariously in hand for a few months. Nature, 
racial character, and Tsarism together have moulded 
her for generations. And we must not allow politics 
to close men’s hearts or their intelligences to the 
knowledge and the relief of her tragedy. The first 
necessity is relief. The Primate has been appealed to. 
He is a statesman as well as a philanthropist, and he will, 
one hopes, put in action the great machinery he superin- 
tends. Collections in all our churches may, of course, 
be ordered without delay. But it is impossible to organize 
even relief without State aid, and the stimulation of 
credit. The Prime Minister has been wise over Russia, 
even if he has not been wise in time, and he may, 
perhaps, be relied on to look favorably on the inevitable 
plea for financial aid. Wisely answered, it may make 
a new start in civilization. 


I nore some hard hearts have been touched by the 
Prime Minister’s appeal to Liberals not to attack him 
while he is doing the work of the Prince of Peace. Mine, 
which is not at all hard, certainly has. But it should 
be remembered that we Radicals, Labor men, and the 
like are really in a soul’s quandary about Mr. George. 
Say that about half of him belongs to us for our very 
own. But rationality whispers that this half is in 
charge of a very weak and easily satisfied Liberal 
handful, the other half being owned by an extremely 
exacting and voracious mob of Tories, Protectionists, 
profiteers, and the like. And then, to be quite candid, 
there is the trouble about Mr. George himself. These 
artistic temperaments are either vulture or turtle—each 
has its alternate way with them. When the raptorial 
mood is on we shoot; when the dove preens its wings, 
we cheer, not because we are excessively fond of 
Mr. George, or malignantly disapprove him, but 
because, God helping us, we can do no other. 


Now it seems that the dove is out for a long, long 
flight, full of glory and danger. Is there a voice from 
a Liberal or a Labor quarter without a prayer to every 
wind of heaven to speed him on his way? Peace with 
Ireland—what a boon to her and to us, what a crown for 
the statesman, what a resplendent veil to drop on the 
errors <f his past! Possibly, indeed probably, it may be 
said of Mr. George with truth that if he will and can, he 
is the only man to compass such an issue in the world 





that exists, and that he has made for himself. But it is a 
terrible toil ; a work demanding infinite management and 
abundant resource of mind, no less than a trial of 
courage and fortitude. On the one hand he must truly 
pacify Ireland. On the other he must get a Bill through 
the House of Commons. Ireland wants more than the 
magnificent failure of 1886; the long moratorium that 
follewed is over, and the struggle is now for life or death. 
And we are ‘‘up against ’’ the problem of Anglo- 
American peace, and cannot avoid it. Immense forces 
are in full action, only reconcilable by a first-rate effort 
of genius and will, and he who masters them crowns 
himself the man of his time beyond all his fellows. 


I trHink the Irish situation, as the Sinn Fein 
negotiators see it, lies in this direction. Their general 
moral plea is for Ireland’s freedom to choose her destiny 
as a nation. This they make under the Treaty and the 
moral professions of our statesman, as well as with the 
knowledge that an overflowing majority of the Irish 
people are with them. Their political contention is that 
England cannot simply devise a legal pen for Ireland 
—even a wide pen, like a Dominion settlement—and 
call on her to walk in, while Britain stands guard at 
the door. In a word, she wants the definite security 
which the Colonies get owing to their distance from us, 
and the tradition of our relationship to them. As to 
Ulster, Sinn Fein has always been in a coming-on 
mood. She is so still. But the governing Act was 
worked out on lines of sheer predominance for the Four 
Counties, and that they won’t stand. I have no doubt 
Sinn Fein expects that Ulster may not come into a 
national scheme, so far, that is to say, as to assent to 
a national plan of taxation. What they ask us to do 
in that situation is not to make it to her interest, 
financially and politically, to stay out. There our 
responsibility comes in. Only Mr. George can tell 
Orange Ulster that the Battle of the Boyne was fought 
some years ago, not yesterday, and that nine-tenths of 
England now stands for a united Ireland. 


Wir# all these perturbations, the work of reorgan- 
ization goes on. While the Coalies are divided, 
the flower of the flock reverting to Liberalism, 
and the mass running to shelter, or waiting to 
be pole-axed by their constituents, the Conserva- 
tives are beginning to be a party again. Their 
present chief is Lord Derby, who, I am told, has 
done a great deal of active shepherding of late. But as 
a leader in thought and affairs, he stands far behind Lord 
Birkenhead and Mr. Churchill. The latter is in the 
Mespot, and will take time to clear. But the Lord 
Chancellor advances rapidly to the first place. He 
is an unsettling and a brilliant figure. In intellect 
(apart from native genius) neither the Prime Minister 
nor the Colonial Secretary is his equal. Such character 
as the three possess let another assess, and divide among 
them for what it is worth. But if he is a competitor for 
the Prime Minister’s uneasy throne in the Tory kingdom, 
he may one day win it; and therefore his mind and pur- 


pose are of rather deadly consequence to the policy of 
the hour. 


MEANWHILE, observe the continual shrinkage of the 
Liberal stuff in the Government. Take licensing. We 
all know what a struggle has gone on behind the scenes, 
and the sketch of the new Licensing Bill in yesterday’s 
papers shows how ill it has fared with the reformers. A 
few trifling changes in sale and administration, an 
addition of ‘two hours or so to London’s time allowance, 
and the transfer of Carlisle and the other “ experiments ”’ 
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from the Control Board to the Home Secretary or the 
Secretary for Scotland. But for the cause of temperance, 
as generations of workers have understood it, nothing. 
The Bishop of Oxford’s Bill was a ‘:mperance measure. 
Subject to compensation under a time limit, that is to say 
to the rule of fair dealing, it left the country power to 
handle the trade as it liked. It might abolish public- 
houses, or leave them alone, or treat them as subjects for 
disinterested management. The Lord Chancellor, who 
is a very powerful Minister, declared himself opposed 
to every kind of public interest in the trade. He would 
not prohibit, he would not manage; in face of the clear 
evidence that the country is reverting to its pre-war 
drinking habits, he would not even reform. Away, then, 
goes the third great Liberal subject. Free trade 
is gone, and the veto of the House of Lords is 
on the point of restoration. It only remained to re-estab- 
lish the drink trade. That is the meaning of yesterday’s 
Bill, and of Lord Birkenhead’s grand covering manceuvre. 


In his over-elaborated retort on Printing House 
Square the other day, the Prime Minister fell into a 
strange self-contradiction when, after deriding the 
supposed pretensions of the ‘‘ Times ’’ to official inspira- 
tion, he went on to explain that part of the paper’s 
punishment for brawling against Lord Curzon was to 
be the deprivation of the ‘‘ special favors ’’ it had 
hitherto enjoyed ‘‘ by tradition.’’ What favors and by 
what tradition? The question should be put in the 
Lords. Meanwhile, in letting the journalistic cat out 
of the Foreign Office bag in this inconsiderate fashion, 
Mr. Lloyd George can scarcely be acquitted of having 
placed his fragile colleague in a more delicate position 
than before. Can it be—the wicked thought w// 
obtrude itselfi—that by his decision to bar the doors of 
the Foreign Office henceforth against special newspaper 
favorites, Mr. George is seeking to penalize, not this or 
that journalistic instrument, but the Foreign Office itself ? 





Some time ago (to speak precisely, in October of last 
year) I drew attention to Colonel Repington’s statement 
that in 1914 the Government had determined to arrest 
the Ulster leaders, and that Lord Carson told Lord Stam- 
fordham that if this were done, the signal would be given 
for the seizure of the customs in Ulster. On this it was 
suggested that the King had intervened, of course to the 
detriment of his Government’s dealings with the Ulster 
rebellion. I said that this was more than a matter of 
gossip, and suggested that so positive and grievous a 
statement, which has gone far and wide and spread much 
harm, ought to be dealt with. The mischief has now 
been repaired. On the King’s behalf, the story is 
declared to be untrue, and there is an end of it. 

A REMINISCENCE of Lord Morley’s early days as a 
journalist. It chanced that a French friend drew J. 8. 
Mill’s attention to a young writer. a certain John 
Morley, and advised him to keep an eve on a rapidly 
maturing master. The Jchn .Morlev of the period 
chanced to be writing an artile for the “ Saturday ”’ of 
the same period, then under the sway of Beresford Hope, 
at the sumptuous scale of a guinei a week. Mill advised 
Hope to test his contributor’s quality a little further. 
Mr. Hope, making inquiries, found that Morley’s 
contribution was at the rats of one article a week. “ Tell 
him to write three,’’ was the cormpretiensive order. So 
the early result of Mill’s enthusiastic intervention was to 
treble “ John Morley '3’’ work, while the scale of pay- 
ment remained unchinged, Later, the Mill friendship 
became more fruitful. 





A WAYFARER. 
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Wife and Letters. 


FROM A WEEK-END IN HOLLAND. 


SHOULD any one of my readers be im want of a rest cure 
for the mind, I would prescribe a long week-end in 
Holland. Not that the country looks idle: the weedless 
field, the spotless doorstep, the curious and related 
mechanism of land and water which ‘s Holland, all sym- 
bolize an industry greater than our own. It is the 
rhythm of Dutch things which is so reposeful. Instead 
of the motor car, the bicycle; in place of the railway, 
the canal boat. The griding wheel, the engine’s clang 
and roar, beat out the Nibelungs’ chorus of our indus- 
trial life, while wind and water do nine-tenths of the 
Dutchman’s haulage. The traveller’s eye, therefore, has 
time to take in the detail of his pilgrimage, and the detail 
is nearly all pleasant. Windmills with their thatched 
and hooded caps; great brown-sailed barges, whose 
capacious bellies hold the contents of one of our rattling 
truck-trains; little single-street towns, with gardens 
dipping into the water; and long, long meadows, full of 
black and white cows, and spring-green in the drought, 
that before you know it slip into cities whose streets are 
of water ; scores of little bridges, and swarms of laughing 
children on them; little lakes, dotted with white sails 
and embosomed in clear grey skies; miles of rushes, their 
tops brushed by the lovely flight of the sea-swallow ; 
red church towers, ending in fine fretwork ; red-roofed 
villages by the Zuyder Zee, and broad-based villagers 
to live in them; few slums and no deserts; not too 
much humanity, but enough of it—that is Holland. 
This people seem to have been a tremendous race, 
giants were given them for leaders, and their greatest 
pictures make most things ir the painting line look 
amateurish in comparison. But it is unusual to see so 
much done with so little fussiness. The country is not 
every man’s fancy; Mr. Sidney Webb, I imagine, would 
like to drown it all over again. But I thought it 
charming, and I found myself often thinking with a 
sigh that a small, self-contained country, with an intel- 
ligent people, can make a better mixture of Socialism and 
Individualism, and altogether a better hand of the busi- 
ness of life, than a big Empire can do. 

The glory of Holland is its color. Everything seems 
to be painted up—house-doors, barges, window-sills, 
bricks (the best laid in the world), all but the blue eyes 
and flaxen hair of the girls and children—so as finally to 
give a mingled impression of gaiety end repose such as no 
ether country I know seems even to try and yield. For 
many passing years this national genius for color centred 
in the art of painting, and the tradition is by no 
means dead to-day. We have many fine Dutch 
pictures in this country, but it is necessary to go to 
Holland in order to see how the most exquisite things in 
their art flow from the daily life of the people and are 
the expression of the ordered neatnezs of their minds. 
It is materizl and over-precise? Maybe ; but if the Dutch 
“ primitives ’’ exhibit the human and physical griefs of 
the Cross, so when their gloom passed away, and the 
pride of nationality and civic power kindled a little in 
the Hollander’s heart, the love of the little garden of a 
land that he had literally made out of sand and sea-waves 
took shape in a spiritual delight. For he found 
that he could paint anything—from the human face to 
a sheet of paper or a pot of basil—and color it so divinely 
as to make men’s handiwork seem almost as good as 
Nature’s. Nothing was common to such artists; not a 
kitchen row nor a drunkard’s spree ; a man’s house might 
be his church, and its ante-room glitter like a jewelled 
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altar. Nor was spirituality wanting to an art which, 
in a liberal view of it, seems the most Christian in the 
world. There is no more religious picture than Nicolas 
Maes’s ‘‘ Endless Prayer ’’ ; and the portraits of Terburg 
and Vermeer—to my mind the perfect and perfectly 
satisfying painter—come little behind it in the power to 
glorify the simple life and ennoble the refined one 
Dutch painting is no celebration of poverty and dirt, as 
so much of ours is. Mae’s praying peasant is none 
the worse because she is ‘‘ asking a blessing ’’ over a 
salmon cutlet*; or Holland because its Broadland is 
a neat and peopled countryside, while ours is a lonely 
and half-cultured marsh; or Morland a greater artist 
than Jan Steen, because the Englishman is a gloomy 
painter and the Dutchman a merry one. 

Yet I gathered that Holland was not quite easy in 
her mind, and that she had cause for her uneasiness. It 
could not be said that before the war Germany left 
her care-free; and her policy in face of the great 
upheaval showed the prudence, no less than the skill, of 
her statecraft. Morally, she showed a marked inclina- 
tion to the Western Allies; but to translate feeling into 
action would have been to court the ruin of her State. 
So she remained at once a neutral and a kind and helpful 
neighbor. To distracted Belgium she acted the part of a 
nurse and a host with a heart full of generous hos- 
pitality: and if the history of the nations can show a 
meaner ingratitude than the following attempt to 
steal a fragment of her land, 1 am not aware of it. 
But Holland felt that Belgium’s aggression was prompted 
from without ; and she is proportionately grateful for the 
part that our Government played in thwarting it. There 
was a long coolness between her and us; it is over now. 
There is to-day no Continental country where England, 
or, let us say, the spirit of English liberalism, is more 
popular or more looked to as a bulwark against mili- 
tarism. For the Dutch are pacifist by reason and 
character, no less than by interest and necessity. They 
grudge even their little standing army of 12,000 or so 
men, and would cut it down to-morrow, but for the 
menace from the South. That is a thing for England 
to remember. Holland has much to teach us in the 
way of living; her journalism is better than ours, more 
serious and instructive; her farming far more scientific. 
But England has more power, and the thought of its 
availability in case of need would make a comfortable 
stand-by for the Dutch mind. 

mn. W. M. 





THE GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK. 


Last Saturday the writer was present at a meeting in a 
small country town to promote the freedom and peace 
of the Irish people. The speakers stood upon a cart in 
the market-place, where their eloquence was rivalled by 
the clamor and clanging bell of a cheap-jack proclaiming 
the danger of missing opportunity as it flies. On the cart, 
one Anglican vicar was chairman, another gave his 
presence. In a thick half-ircle in front stood towns- 
people, villagers, soldiers, and one or two of “the 
gentry.’ But high above the heads of the speakers, as 
they expounded the origin and meaning of Ireland’s 
demand, rose a dominant equestrian statue, all in lead, 
representing William III. as a Roman general emerging 
in triumph from the Boyne. The elements of ironic 





Shelley’s modest idealization of “ freedom” 


Note the comely table” :— 


fits Holland well. 
‘For the laborer thou art bread, 

And a comely table spread, 

From his daily labor come 

In a neat and happy home.” 








cartoon were there. The writer had often thought how 
well history might be taught from the cartoons in 
“ Punch,’’ and there was an instructive cartoon ready 
made. 

A week has passed, and now he is introducing to our 
readers ‘“ Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England,’’ by 
Mr. C. L. Graves (Cassell). Only two volumes are out 
at present, but the remaining two are promised for the 
beginning of next year. The present volumes cover the 
Early-Victorian and Mid-Victorian periods from 1841 
(when ‘“ Punch ’’ began) to 1874, the dividing line being 
at 1857. Mr. Graves has not limited himself to the idea 
of illustrating history only by the political cartoons. He 
includes all the other phases of ordinary English life and 
interest—sport, manners, work, and even religion. He 
has, in fact, written a history of the period, with illustra- 
tions, not only from the pictures in “ Punch,’’ but from 
the written articles. More perhaps from the articles than 
from the pictures, for, in his earlier years, “ Punch ’’ 
wrote more than he drew. The field of the history is very 
wide, but, to our mind, the most amazing thing is the 
time covered by our grandfather's clock. Thirty-three 
years does not sound very long. It is an imperceptible 
second even in the record of man. It is barely half a life- 
time. Yet in those few years we seem to pass from an 
almost inconceivably distant age into the comprehensible 
beginning of our own times. For time, as we know, is 
only relative—not to be reckoned by the course of sun, 
moon, and stars. 

How complete is history as gathered by Mr. Graves 
from the volumes of “ Punch ’’—the history of England, 
we mean! As Mr. Graves says, “ Punch”’ is (at all 
events at that period it was) “intensely English.’? May 
we not say that what England thinks to-day, “ Punch ”’ 
thinks the same week? Equally in its errors and in its 
good sense, “ Punch ’’ has represented English opinion— 
has represented the large class cf people who have 
opinions, and they have usually co:ne from the educated 
middle class. The education may not have been very 
exalted, but on the whole it was the best in the country, 
and “ Punch ’’ has expressed the opinion of that class 
with peculiar intuition. It has expressed its sentimen- 
talism, its Protestantism, its insularity, its self-com- 
placency, its suspicion of reason, its consequent cantan- 
kerousness. Sometimes it has laughed at these failings, 
but always with the discriminating indulgence that one 
feels towards one’s own faults. But it has also expressed, 
at the worst, the hypocrisy which is our heartfelt tribute 
to virtue, and, at the best, that “horse sense’’ which 
so often in the end has dragged us through ominous and 
spiky thickets. 

As frontispiece to his first volume, Mr. Graves has 
chosen a typically English cartoon, perhaps drawn by 
Leech, though the execution is not characteristic. It is 
called ‘‘ The Reconciliation: or, As it Ought to Be,’’ and 
was published in March, 1845. It represents on one side 
an august but benevolent figure, with side whiskers and 
a peer’s robe, wearing a vast collar of golden orders 
round his neck. In one hand he holds a velvet cap with 
ostrich plumes; the other hand he extends in proffered 
amity. Under his slippered feet (with rosettes) he treads 
upon torn documents, labelled “ Poor Laws,’’ and “ Game 
Laws.’’ Opposite him stands a village laborer in smock 
and rolled-up trousers, holding his cap in one hand, and 
with the other respectfully touching his forelock. His 
foot stamps upon a smoking torch, discarded instrument 
of rick-burning. In the background behind the peer sits 
a chubby little girl, fashionably dressed, with enormous 
straw hat and feather. She holds up a card, with the 
large letter “A’’ upon it, in the face of a kneeling 
peasant boy (also chubby), who contemplates the letter 
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with the ecstatic wonderment of awakening intellect. 
Behind the little girl we perceive the towers of a baronial] 
castle half-hidden in trees. Behind the peasant boy we 
see the end of one of the cottage homes of England— 
“how beautiful they stand!’ It is not the ideal we have 
now, either of peers or village laborers, or of education, 
or of baronial castles (chiefly going to ruin or transformed 
into institutions), or of cottage homes. It oozes senti- 
mentalisin. It makes us sick. But it exactly represented 
the ideal of the time—the advanced ideal. After all, it 
was very much the ideal of Disraeli’s “‘ Sybil ’’ (published 
in that year), and of the group led by Maurice, Kingsley, 
and Tom Hughes. It was very much the ideal even of 
Ruskin and Carlyle, who were thought “so terribly 
revolutionary.’’ In its love of peace and compromise, its 
genial conservatism, and general kindliness of heart, it 
was the ideal of the educated middle classes. 

As we all know, ‘‘ Punch ’’ has of late years gradu- 
ally become more definitely Conservative. Its pictures 
of workmen, and especially of their chosen leaders, have 
often been ludicrous in burlesque—almost as vulgar as 
its burlesques of Irish people and their leaders. 
Mr. Graves is inclined to attribute this gradual change 
to the moderation that is supposed to accompany 
increasing years. But the original editors and contri- 
butors have long been dead, and we must suppose the 
more recent have started fairly young on the job. From 
them we might have expected that fire and adventure 
which are believed to be the attributes of youth. If 
we do not find them, we must put their absence down 
to the growing power and higher demands of ‘‘ Labor,”’ 
and the consequent apprehension of violent change and 
pillage among the educated classes, which ‘‘ Punch ”’ 
still accurately represents. But we must remember, as 
Mr. Graves shows in his earlier chapters called ‘‘ The 
Two Nations ’’ (Disraeli’s name for the rich and the 
poor), that for the first years of its life ‘‘ Punch ’’ was 
strongly—almost, for those times, violently—on the side 
of the poor. It was largely Douglas Jerrold’s doing, 
and he was on the staff for its first sixteen years. In 
the Christmas number of 1843, as a warning to the 
seasonable merriment of the middle classes, ‘‘ Punch ”’ 
published ‘“‘The Song of the Shirt.’’ All along it 
pleaded the cause of servants and governesses. It 
strongly supported the repeal of the Corn Laws. It 
advocated the opening of public galleries on Sundays. 
As late, we think, as the ’sixties, Tenniel drew a cartoon 
of Britannia gazing through a telescope at a distant 
shore where missionaries were preaching to swarms of 
‘* Blacks,’’ while a ‘‘ Little London Arab ”’ tugs at 
her skirt, saying, ‘‘ Pleas ’m, ain’t we black enough 
to be cared for?’’ And, what must seem strangest of 
all to readers of “ Punch’’ to-day, it made an idol of 
Cobden, and was itself strongly pacifist (‘‘ pacificist,’”’ 


as Mr. Graves rightly prints it) from its foundation up ~ 


to the Crimean War. 

Another astonishing point about ‘‘ Punch ’’ in its 
early years was its freedom in satirizing royal families. 
Freedom of personal satire has much declined, though 
the paper called ‘‘ Fun ”’ tried to revive it some years 
ago. But in the forties and ’fifties, ‘‘ Punch ’’ did not 
hesitate to satirize ‘‘ the highest in the land.’’ When 
the Prince of Wales (Edward VII.) was born, ‘‘ Punch ”’ 
thought it would be a good thing if he succeeded as 
‘Lazarus I.’’ When ‘‘ Tom Thumb ”’ was a favorite 
at Court, ‘‘ Punch ”’ speculated on the happy results 
if only George IV. had remained as small. The Kings 
of France and Prussia were violently burlesqued. 
Nicholas I. of Russia was attacked with particular 
venom, long before the Crimean War. Louis Napoleon 


? 





was fiercely satirized. The Queen herself was often 
laughed at. She was once drawn as ‘‘ The Old Woman 
who Lived in a Shoe.’’ Albert, of course, had more 
than his share, because he was a foreigner and no 
sportsman. Even when he sported, he was condemned, 
as in the terrible cartoon representing him smilingly 
pointing out to the Queen a crowd of little deer having 
their throats cut in the German fashion; while on the 
opposite page we are shown Queen Elizabeth delighting 
in a bear fight. Equally scathing was the cartoon of 
Mr. Punch contemplating a picture of the Prince in 
Field Marshal’s uniform at the Royal Academy, and 
murmuring to himself, ‘‘ What sanguinary engagement 
can it be? ”’ 

Satire in all respects was more violent than it is 
to-day. No copy of ‘‘ Punch ”’ could now display such 
vile caricatures of Roman Catholic priests; or of Jews, 
such as Dizzy, simply because they were Jews; or of 
Peel and Brougham; or even of Irishmen as such. 
“* Punch ”’ may still either libel the working man or 
slobber over him, as is the way of the English educated 
classes. But it could not even now print such libels upon 
workmen or such sentimental twaddle of good advice 
to them as it published in the late ’sixties and early 
‘seventies. It denounced Lincoln in the American 
Civil War; it denounced Trade Unions; it defended 
Governor Eyre of Jamaica in his atrocious reprisals; it 
was overcome with horror at the Hyde Park riots. But, 
after all, though it represented English opinion, how 
often it was right! It was right in its opposition to public 
executions, and to the lash in the Army and Navy; in 
its ridicule of Spiritualism, and the absurdities of 
crinolines and chignons; and in its satire of the upper 
classes! In these two volumes we pass from Leech to 
Du Maurier, and for one of Du Maurier’s early pictures 
we read the text :— 

Grateful Recipient: ‘‘ Bless you, my Lady! May we 
meet in heaven!”’ 
Haughty Donor: ‘Good gracious! ! 


tty? 


Jarvis !! 


Drive on, 


It was a great record that ‘‘ Punch ”’ established and 
maintained during the Victorian times. It was the 
record of the English educated middle class, with its 
ringlets and whiskers, its swarming babies, its spades 
and buckets, its ‘‘ leaping and bounding,’’ its love of 
decency, its horse sense, and its amazing crop of genius in 
almost all departments of the mind. 





THE SPOONBILL. 


Tne naturalist can only explain by analogy the triumph 
of seeing a very rare and unique species of bird in his 
native land for the very first time. His experience, he 
will say, will be like his first printed article to the 
literary apprentice, a black tulip to the horticulturist, 
his first kiss to the lover, his Under-Secretaryship to 
the ambitious politician, our shores to the tired 
migrant, fallen Persepolis to Alexander. The moment 
is famous; an inch is added to your stature, a secret 
consolation will in future anoint the sense of your own 
inferiority. 

The spoonbill (/Jatalea leucorodia), allied to the 
ibises and a more distant cousin of the storks, is not 
like Bartram’s sandpiper, Temminck’s stint, Richard- 
son’s skua, Wilson’s petrel, &c., a mere monopoly of 
the ornithologist. It belongs to tradition and has a 
historical dignity of its own. It was apparently the 
Albardeola of Aristotle (J. H. Gurney: ‘‘ Early Annals 
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of Ornithology,’’ Witherby), and in the Middle Ages and 
early Renaissance was called the Popeler (a corruption of 
Lopeler—spoon), shovelard, pawper (William Harrison), 
shouler (Drayton’s ‘‘ Polyolbion ’’), shoulard (Nicholas 
Breton), and other variations. Professor Newton says 
that ‘‘ Popeler ’’ occurs thrice as a surname in the 
Yorkshire poll-tax returns of the fourteenth century, 
and Harting discovered in old records that the birds 
used to rest on the tree-tops of the Bishop of London’s 
grounds at Fulham, in company with herons. East 
Anglia, where they had at least eight breeding haunts 
(like herons and egrets, they are, or were, social] nesters), 
was the headquarters of the English race, and Sir 
Thomas Browne has this account of them in 1662: ‘‘ The 
platalea or shovelard which built upon the tops of high 
trees they have formerly built on the MHernerie at 
Claxton and Reedham, now at Trimley in Suffolk. They 
come in March and are shot by fowlers not for their 
meat but for the handsomenesse of the same, remark- 
able in their white color, copped crowne and spoone or 
spatule-like bill.’’ This is the last record of the birds 
breeding in England, and the doom that is appointed 
for all natural beauty of a special excellence has followed 
them in Holland and North-Western Europe, until 
their homes are now almost confined to Southern Asia 
and North Africa, the allied roseate spoonbill of the 
wneo-tropical regions having been recently practically 
extirpated by fashion. The ‘‘ handsomenesse of the 
same,’’ the unwisdom of beauty has undone them. 

The spoonbill’s appearance on the East Coast is 
now as a spring and autumn migrant. Up to about 
thirty years ago, it simply came to Norfolk to die, 
though not of years, as the huanacos caine to their place 
of burial in Patagonia. Since, however, the tidal mud 
of Breydon Water, outside Yarmouth, has been 
preserved from the fowler and collector in the spring 
by the efforts of a local society, the spoonbill has had 
the discretion to halt there on the journey, occasionally 
even in small flocks; there he rests, in, as it were, 
a clearing of peace among a waste of waters and grey 
mud stained with the Zostera weed, of so foreign and 
marvellous a loveliness that one would think him an 
exile from some astral land of a fairier fauna and gentler 
hearts than ours, ‘‘ condemnéd hither ”’ 
purgatory. 

The adult bird is a trifle smaller than the black 
stork and the heron, his usual companion on the flats, 
shorter in the tarsus and more slender in build. 
Except for a pectoral smear of yellow, and a tinge of 
the same color upon the filaments of the pendant head- 
crest, the black legs and feet, and the yellow pencilled 
with black lines of the long, flattened, and grooved bill 
broadened out at the tip iike a porringer, and the red 
irides, the spoonbill is clothed altogether in white 
samite. This whiteness is of a lustrous quality unlike 
that of any other bird I have seen, with the only 
exception of egretta candidissima; the dull Chinese 
white of, say, the tufted duck, the rich glossiness of 
the great crested grebe’s breast feathers, the hoariness 
of the terns, the bleached effect of many of the sand- 
pipers and small waders in their winter dress, the 
ptarmigan’s snowiness, the ivory or alabaster of some 
species of gull, are tones as divergent from the luminous 
or even argent glow of the spoonbill’s plumage as the 
intense, primary blue of anchusa and speedwell from 
the pastel blue of forget-me-not. The associates of the 
spoonbill on the mud flats are usually herons, but I saw 
him (an adult male) surrounded by gulls. Their white- 
ness, in contrast with his, was robbed of its value and 
became almost cinereous, for his feathers seem illu- 
minated, baptized with light, and so gifted, like leaves, 


to expiate his 


| with a life of their own. 


They grow light, as the firefly 


| has its ‘ living lamps,’’ and to view this tall apparition 





| for the first time, all gleaming white against the drab 


canvas of the mud, with its swan-like neck and broad- 
sword of a bill, affects the gazer with a sense of mystery 
and unearthliness, as though this were indeed a visitant 
strayed from its native element, but recollecting ‘‘ the 
clear region where ‘twas born ’’ by the very purity of 
its shining dress. A surpassing beauty is always touched 
with melancholy, and this strange, far-travelled bird, 
with its dolorous history, seemed, indeed, to— 
‘Shine with a mournful light, 
Because so long divided from the Sphere.” 

The actions of the bird themselves increase his 
solitary distinction. The birds of estuaries and mud flats 
are full of talk, enlivening their wastes, but the spoonbill 
is silent, rarely even rattling his huge spoon. He feeds 
on the molluscs, crustaceans, gammarids, shrimps, and 
small flounders which swarm in the shallows and soft 
mud by a method so peculiar that it is small wonder that 
the gulls, in their human-like distaste for the unfamiliar, 
sometimes harass and bully him. He wades through the 
water, sweeping the great bill from side to side like the 
pendulum of a grandfather clock, tick-tock dickery dock, 
or a scythe, or an elephant’s trunk, swaying the body over 
the hips to keep the rhythm of the movement. He 
stopped feeding and stood on one leg, the neck curved 
and the nape thrown back upon the scapulars, presenting 
an appearance of such curious and forlorn dignity, that 
a gull, offended at it, rose and stooped at him, and up 
went the bill, like a knight’s sword warding off the down- 
ward rush of a dragon. But the gull persisted and forced 
him into the air, pursuing him in circles and at angles 
for three or four minutes, and making vain and desperate 
efforts to keep up with the slow lift and fall of the great 
pinions. The deliberate measure and easy surrender to 
the air of the spoonbill’s flight make it appear less 
buoyant than it is, for when the gull retired, he again 
altered his course and swept past my punt and away at 
the speed that all fine and rare things vanish, intangible 
and lost as soon as grasped. The long neck and bill were 
stretched out taut like a duck’s, and the line was held 
straight throughout, the rigidly extended legs being on 
the same level with the shapely body, so that the balance, 
with the body tapering to the neck in one direction and 
the tail and legs at the other, and with the thicknesses of 
the feet and widened tip of the bill at each end, was 
perfect. 

So full of light was the plumage as the bird sped 
away between me and the declining sun that I should at 
that mo.uent have been hardly surprised had he left a 
faint, luminous trail in his wake. It stays at least in the 
mind, fcr that was the last I saw of this matchless beauty, 
shown aii! then withdrawn from common sight. 


H. J. MassincHam. 





Communications. 


THE CELTIC ENTENTE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM. 

Srr,—lLast year it was Edinburgh. This year it was 
the Isle of Man; and those who went over to the Celtic 
Congress in Douglas must have come back wondering if the 
Celts, who were once called the “ incompatibles,’ were 
not, after all, going to be the true world-leaguers. They 
have been meeting in congress now for some years, and this 
Manx festival has carried them a full stride nearer their 
idea. It was so arranged by island strategy that they should 
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land there on the eve of Tynwald Day. Next morning they 
were able to witness a year’s laws—asserting peace and 
goodwill with the rest of the troubled world, and easily 
surpassing our British liberties in the way of Home Rule— 
made into statutes in an hour’s discharge. The Deemster 
was the Prime Minister, and stood for the folk in this 
summer “* Thing” or folkmoot; and very traditional he 
looked in his robe. The Governor, a benevolent despot— 
Sir William Hill is really an Irishman—stood, in military 
state, for the King. The members of the House of Keys, in 
irreproachable top-hats, confirmed by their silence the 
Deemster’s call for justice—to be administered “as evenly 
as the backbone lies disposed in the midst of the herring.” 
In order, and in its spirit of commonalty, it was a model 
to be followed ; and no doubt it had its effect on the Congress 
and its debates on the ensuing days. 

The Celt is naturally an open-air creature; and the 
exchange of Tynwald Hill for a Town-hall chamber was, in 
that July dog-heat, not the best way to get the Congress 
quickly together. But once inside, the delegates stayed on 
perdurably ; they played the game, stuck to the subject, 
and talked like men and women who realize that talking 
is itself an art. Padraic Colum, when an English critic once 
said that Ireland relied on whiskey for her mother-wit, 
responded : “ Ireland does not need to drink whiskey. She 
can intoxicate herself with talking.’ The Celtic folk in Ellan 
Vannin kept cool heads, and were, many of them, artists in 
their extempore rejoinders. Douglas Hyde knew how to say 
much in a few words, and the Speaker of the House of Keys 
was succinct to a degree, and never took advantage of his 
office. The briefest speech of all was made in an interesting 
debate on Celtic women by Miss Mena Whigham, who put 
in a word for “the great unknown,” the mothers of the 
known and famous sons; and Mrs. John, of Llanidan, the 
President’s wife, in her valedictory was not much longer. 

Perhaps the things that impressed one most came from 
the party of youth. Not only from those who were 
notoriously young themselves, but from those, too, who were 
charged with the destinies of the new generation. There 
was, for instance, Miss Ellen Evans, M.A., who is carrying 
on at Barry a fine work among the pre-graduate kind of 
Welsh students, with a feeling for the art and the finer 
spirit of the language. One realized, listening to her, to 
Dyfnallt Owen, and Miss Magdalen Morgan that a new 
unchartered University is growing up in Wales, an omnibus 
University (if one must find a word for it), which has its 
college in a village and its students in shops, shipyards, and 
collieries. The Congress, in other ways, dealt with con- 
structive ideas, making for a new State and a Celtic League 
of Arts and Letters. Miss Agnes O’Farrelly, with her 
characteristic bilingual exchanges and’ comments, brought 
Irish wit and a liberal Ulster mind to bear on the same 
theme. And of the Scots contingent, the Rev. G. W. Mackay 
—who is President of the Gaelic Society, “ An Comunn 
Gaidhealach,”’ and Dr. Lauchlan Maclean Watt were incon- 
trovertible advocates. Dr. Watt even tried to prove King 
Arthur a Scotsman, but the experts present smiled, and did 
not take the argument seriously. “ Arthur,” said one of 
them on a later day, at Ballasalla, © is a composite portrait. 
He is a Welsh tribal chief, and a Cornish giant, and a sun- 
hero, and a Roman Emperor, and a Norman knight, and 
an Eastern potentate. But he refuses to be a Scotchman.” 

It was Conrad who said that music was the art of arts, 
which can unlock the mysteries of men, to which all the other 
arts tend. At the festival of the Celts, where many tongues 
are spoken, music is a recognized lyric of exchange and inter- 
racial currency. We were curious about Manx folk-songs, 
and we had some delightful singing by Peel and Rushen 
choirs—all girl-voices, with one or two male soloists. The 
airs were likest the Irish; but the most exquisite singer of 
all had a sympathetic, vibrant, soft treble, very like the 
less professional sort of Welsh singer. As for the visitors 
who sang, no need to describe afresh Mrs. Kennedy Fraser's 
and her sister’s Hebridean songs. Welsh Pennillion airs 
were both harped and sung by Mme. Diverrés, formerly 
of Llanover; and the singing of Welsh folk-songs, 
including an Anglesey goat-counting ditty—a thing of 
amazing spirit—by Miss Dilys Jones, was haunting and 
tantalizing as ever. This singer has a gesture with her 
hands, as if a folk-song were elusive and needed to be held 





like a bird, which has a curiously and quite unconsciously 
expressive effect. 

One night we had Manx folk-plays, natural and artful 
too, both of them by women playwrights. Outside Ireland 
and Wales, I doubt if there are village companies to beat 
for naturalness the Ballasalla players. A little quickening 
of the dialogue in places anid they would be perfect in 
the rustic illusion. The critical contribution to Celtic drama 
came from Mr. Lennox Robinson, who used the Abbey 
Theatre and its annals as an instance for the playwrights 
to come. His recipe for a finally successful Celtic theatre 
might be boiled down into a formula: © Find your man of 
genius—your W. B. Yeats ; find your supporter in the difficult 
years—your Miss Horniman; and find and train your 
playgoers ! ” 

We had a solid and brilliant paper at the close from 
Professor J. F. Rees, who made Celtic Economics and Land 
Tenure into a living document by his mixed wit and uncanny 
legal science. 

I have left last of all the President’s share in the 
Congress. Without his stubborn and persistent belief in 
it, and the backing of Mrs. Rhys Phillips, the Hon Secre- 
tary, it would never have survived. To President John 
of Llanidan it owes the prime office, and in a degree the 
final act of the Manx meetings. In that the delegates of all 
political colors united in an Irish message, inspired by the 
late negotiations for a settlement. It ended with the hope 
“that such a decisive issue may be reached as shall secure 
for Ireland development on truly national lines which shall 
satisfy the noblest historical aspirations of her people and 
give them their unrestricted share in the best life of the 
commonwealth and of the world.’”’ That was the last sanction 
of the Congress, met to further the leaguing of the nations ; 
and, as we travelled back to Euston by night, we realized 
that we were close on the track of the Irish envoys.— 


Yours, &c., Ernest Ruys. 











THE TROUBLE IN ASSAM. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following account of the 
trouble in Assam, taken from the letter from a missionary 
triend :— 

‘* Chittagong, June 20th, 1921. 

“Chittagong and the neighboring parts of Bengal have 
become the scene of the lively activities of the new Mutiny 
—the so-called non-co-operation movement. The political 
agitators are doing their best to make it impossible for 
Europeans to remain in India. In Assam most of the 
Europeans are connected with the great tea plantations, so 
the agitators have been at work amongst the thousands of 
coolies there, and just recently managed to stampede over 
two thousand of them by means of the most shameful lies 
as to the cruelties of the sahibs and the happy time they 
would have in some Paradise that was being prepared for 
them by Gandhi Mahatma. This is a specimen of the tales 
they were told—and mirabile dictu believed: A man was 
found on one of the gardens selling lots of pills, and when 
challenged he said that the sahibs were going to poison 
all the wells, and Gandhi Mahatma, in his love to the 
coolies, had devised these pills, which, if put into poisoned 
water, would render it harmless. 

“The coolies left some of the gar’ens in a rush and 
tried to commandeer trains. They came down to Chandpur, 
where the railway ends, and they have to take steamers to 
cross the Brahmaputra. The steamer company objected to 
taking hundreds of coolies for nothing and moved the 
steamers out from the landing stage. ‘Then cholera broke 
out amongst these stranded coolies, and in the interests 
of health the officials tried to clear them out of the station 
premises where they were so congested. As there appeared 
to be danger of rioting, Gurkha soldiers were brought to 
clear the place; a few people got bruised and pushed about, 
and instantly the whole district was full of the most 
ghastly tales of the inhuman cruelties practised on sleeping 
coolies and women and children in the darkness of night. 
Scores of coolies were said to have been flung into the 
river ; the Commissioner of the district was said to have 
seized a gun and shot six people dead on the spot. On the 
strength of these lying reports the leaders so worked on the 
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steamer and railway employees that they at once came out 
on strike. We are, consequently, practically cut off from 
the rest of the world. Nearly everything is brought to 
Chittagong by this rail and steamer route, and as the strike 
has been on for just on four weeks the stocks in the shops 
are almost exhausted. It is amusing to hear a lady who 
has still a half-pound tin of butter crowing over her less 
lucky sisters. However, as we are in a rice-growing district 
we are not afraid of actual starvation. 

‘“‘ Another trick of these agitators is to call a ‘hartal’ 
—that is to say, a general cessation of work. All the shop- 
keepers are forced to close their shops and no vehicles are 
allowed to ply for hire; all the workshops are ordered to 
close. In some places they have kept up the ‘ hartal’ for 
a week or more, and in Chandpur, where the trouble with 
the coolies took place, the shopkeepers are only allowed to 
sell to those who are provided with passes issued by the 
non-co-operation committee. As they won’t give these 
permits to Europeans some people have been in real diffi- 
culty. The missionaries in Chandpur, who have been toiling 
night and day for the sick and homeless coolies, were 
granted food passes by the committee. But when it comes 
to this, that we are at the mercy of the natives for food, 
we don’t think much of the Government which, by its policy 
of non-interference, has let things come to such a pass. It 
is not only the sahibs who have suffered ; the loyal natives 
have fared far worse. For instance: one of the senior men 
on the staff of the railway here at first refused to come out 
on strike; as he persisted in his refusa] they flung night- 
soil and garbage all over the place, and it cost the poor 
man quite a lot to get his house habitable again. The 
result is he has joined the non-co-ops. We are practically 
under mob-rule here, though for some days now things are 
quieter. We have had a little trouble in our street- 
preaching, and about a dozen of the cheap Gospels and hymn- 
books, of which we sell quantities, have been torn up and 
a few were burnt in the street.”’ 

[We publish this account of the grave Assam coolie 
trouble, referred to in our editorial columns last week, for 
the obvious reason that the Anglo-Indian point of view has 
the right to be heard. It is necessary, however, to bear 
certain facts in mind. A wages dispute preceded the exodus 
of the laborers from the tea gardens, and the official evidence 
appears to show that the concessions made by the companies 
came too late. There seems no reason to believe that the 
stories of coolies being paid a few pice a day (say, something 
between a penny and twopence) are true; but the Assam 
Government stated in its repert that the standard daily 
wage was only four to five annas (pence). This implies an 
economic condition without which the non-co-operation 
agitators could hardly have secured such sensational results. 
Since the ending, before the war, of the Assam Labor Acts, 
the whole problem of the tea-garden coolie—his recruitment, 
pay, and general condition—has called for investigation. 
The terrible state of affairs at Chandpur led not only 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, the well-known champion of the coolie, 
but the Bishop of Assam also, to make a public appeal ; and 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion, from Sir Henry 
Wheeler's report and other evidence, that the Government 
of Bengal ought to have taken drastic action over two months 
ago for the restoration of the distressed people, not to the 
gardens, but to their homes. If this correspondent is correct 

in his reading that the agitators are trying to make India 
impossible for Europeans, he cannot mean to imply that the 
continuance of the cholera-stricken mass at Chandpur is 
a right way of resisting the movement.] 





Hetters to the Editor. 


WAR LITERATURE. 


Sir,—Perusing the notes “From the Publishers’ 
Table,’’ in your issue of July 9th, I noticed a reference to 
four war-books, which kindly included a small work by 
myself. 

May I here make a few additions to this list? I have 


sifting the literature written by combatants during the last 
war. After periods of wavering I have eventually come 
to the conclusion that our prose contributions to this 
literature are as valuable as those of any other nation 
engaged in the struggle, and their reputation has suffered 
from two causes—the tendency of literary critics during the 
war to accentuate the superior power of French and other 
Continental war-wriiers, and the tendency of the reading 
public since the war to repress all memories of it, and, 
therefore, neither to remember nor buy _ war-books. 
This latter tendency is typically British, and contrasts 
peculiarly with the circumstances in France and Italy, where 
you can find war-books on nearly every beokstall, and in 
Germany where, I am told, every new war-book written by 
a combatant (and not by a general) is read avidly. 

Tolstoi, who in ‘“ Sebastopol” gave the world an 
unsurpassed account of war, insisted on the necessity of 
describing his subject with unvarnished truth. I do not 
think that the much-praised French writers, Barbusse and 
Duhamel, though they achieved vividness and power, ever 
gave quite the true, the whole picture of war as it appeared 
to the soldier. ‘‘ Le Feu’’ was too much in the nature of 
propaganda (excellent as that propaganda was), while 
“Civilization”? and ‘‘La Deuxieme Vie des Martyres ”’ 
showed only the horror and gruesomeness of war. The same 
criticism must be passed on the magnificently hectic stories 
of Andreas Latzko in ‘“‘Men in Battle.’’ For war, even 
modern war, is to the soldier a strange blend of horror and 
romance ; and to accentuate one of these elements, as in the 
case of the above-mentioned authcrs, to the detriment of the 
other, is to lose in accuracy and eventual permanent power 
what you gain in merely a transient, impressionistic power. 
War is not only an affair of exploding shells, mud, blood, and 
wounds, but of such things as comradeship, heroism, a life 
of action in the spaciousness of the open-air, the beauty of 
sudden relaxation from tension of mind and body. 

Cutting out the “ Diary of a Dead Officer”? from your 
writer’s list, may I add the following books? 

“ Soldier Men,’ by Yeo, tales of the Gallipoli and 
Senussi Campaigns, combining life-like description with a 
questioning psychological introspection reminiscent of 
Tchehov. 

“The Shilling Soldiers,” by Denis Garstin, personal 
and impersonal studies of the war in France somewhat 
similar to Yeo’s tales, and revealing a peculiar power of 
condensing a host of impressions into a few lightning-like 
words. 

“ The Dark Forest,” by Hugh Walpole, which, despite 
over-accentuation of romantic element necessitated by the 
plot, leaves an unforgettable atmosphere of fighting and 
wide movement through the vast, sullen forests of Galicia, 
of weird, conflicting characters, of desperation, and 
impending tragedy. 

“London Men in Palestine,” by Rowlands Coldicott, 
a fine piece of atmospheric writing, describing the kaleido- 
scopic changes, to those engaged, of this campaign and the 
reaction to them of a company of Cockney territorials. 

“The Barber of Putney,” by J. B. Morton, a very 
thorough, simple study, combining pathos, horror, and 
humor, of the experiences in France of a section of “ foot- 
sloggers,” composed of men of several types and classes. 

“Pushed and the Return Push,” by Quex, written from 
the point of view of an adjutant of an artillery brigade 
during the last phases of the war in France; the most 
vivid and detailed piece of purely objective war-writing that 
I know. 

These books I have selected from over 200 prose publica- 
tions by combatants during the period 1914-1919.—Yours, Xc., 

Epwarp LIvEING 
(Author of ‘“ Attack ”). 


SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 

Srr,—I have but now seen your review of my book, 
“And the Kaiser Abdicates.’’ May I reply briefly, not to 
any criticism of the book, but to your reviewer’s conclusion 
that I am “ worried because he [I] believes the idea of 
Internationalism is making tremendous strides’’? 

On the contrary, I am not worried at all about it. 





spent intervals of leisure during the last eighteen months in 


I am an Internationalist myself. What I am worried about 
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is the fact that such progress as Internationalism is making 
—a progress which has been slower than I believed it would 
be when I wrote my book—is mainly confined to men and 
women whose eventual domination of the world’s affairs 
would mean an incalculable loss to civilization and culture. 
In America I am a Socialist, but in Germany, to which 
I returned last September, I have been forced to the 
extreme political Right. 

The Socialists in Germany, although but forty per cent. 
of the country’s inhabitants, have been able to exercise a 
disproportionate influence because of the weakness or 
incompetence of most of the bourgeois officials in leading 
positions, and also because of the moral—and often 
material—support given them by the German Democratic 
Party, now happily going out of existence. This influence 
makes itself felt in a coarsening of conduct, a lowering of 
moral standards, and a degradation of art; in a ridiculing 
of all spiritual needs and aspirations; in open enmity to 
all the finer things of life. It recognizes no feelings of 
loyalty except to the party organization ; it will hear nothing 
of ordinary courtesy. Its Government is unashamedly a 
class Government devoted to the spoils system. It has 
converted the German Parliaments into bear-gardens, and 
made the vocabulary of an Andalusian muleteer the chief 
requisite for a political leader. It sets up a cry of “ counter- 
revolution’’ and ‘‘reaction’’ whenever decent men and 
women try to dam the flood of pornographic filth now rolling 
through the country’s literature and poluting its theatres. 
Its whole influence in things of the mind and spirit is 
coarsening, degrading, brutalizing. 

I have no quarrel with many of the economic ideas of 
the Socialists. With much of their programme I «am in hearty 
accord. I believe particularly that the natural resources 
of a country ought to belong to all the people of that country, 
and that State or municipal ownership of public utilities 
has passed beyond the arguable point. 

But admirable though these things may be, I would 
not purchase them at the expense of all things that make 
human intercourse agreeable and pleasant, and increase 
the people’s spiritual stature. Yet that is the exchange 
which the world will have to make if it gets its Inter- 
nationalism from men and women of the type making up 
the German Socialist parties, and especially the Independent 
Socialists and Communists.—Yours, Xc., 


S. Mites Bovion. 


DEAN ROGERS’S SERMON. 


Srr,—Like your correspondent Mr. D. J. Evans, I read 
with regret the observations of Dean Rogers about the “ 900 
million heathen,” and the danger they cause to the Christian 
world. If there is a “ Yellow peril,” it is largely the fault 
of the White races. If there is a “ heathen peril,” it is due 
in some degree to the action or inaction of the Christian 
Churches. 

The essential teaching of Christianity is “ to love our 
neighbor as ourselves,” and St. Paul, addressing “‘ heathens ” 
at Athens, said that God had made “ of one blood ” all the 
nations of the earth. Can we British and Americans feel 
quite happy about our Christian principles, while the “ 900 
millions ” of our blood brothers are squeezed together in 
Japan, China, and India, where population averages from 
300 to 400 per square mile, while Canada, with its 1.9 to the 
square mile, United States of America, with its 34, Australia 
(with its 5 millions in a territory twice the size of India, 
with its 319 millions), resent and fear and prevent any 
influx of “ Yellow ” peoples to help in the development of the 
soil and the resources of the country? We hear of the danger 
of a “ mixed race.” I am, personally, not in favor of inter- 
marriage between dark and light races. But in Canada I 
was informed by a newspaper editor, in 1918, that the result 
of admitting 4,200 Indian laborers, then resident in British 
Columbia, with only two wives (sic) produced an admixture 
of a kind too deplorable to be described. 

I am a believer in Anglo-American unity as a help 
towards an enlightened world peace policy. But by all means 
let this unity draw in for consultation Japan and India as 
the spokesmen of the “ 900 million heathen ” who claim more 
fair treatment at the hands of Christian nations. 





All the best American and British sentiment is in favor 
of fair treatment. But the Dean’s sermon did not strike 
quite an encouraging note, if it were properly reported.— 
Yours, &c., 

BereEsFrorpD Porter (Archdeacon). 

Rake Manor, Milford, Surrey. 


‘““THE AMATEUR IN SCIENCE.” 


Sir,—If knowledge and ideas are the proper prerogative 
of a handful of experts, and their use by and service to the 
community in general through the interpretation of 
“amateurs” are to be treated as a kind of trespass upon 
a private estate, there is no argument for any criticism of 
exclusive business, political, or other interests, outside their 
own circle. This is the logic of “ S.’s’ article, which applies 
to science (in Tue Nation anp Tue ATHENZUM) the 
reactionary theories which Whistler applied to art. His 
position, besides, is untrue both to nature and to facts. Is 
Mr. Morley Roberts, for instance, to be debarred from 
investigating scientific problems because he has written 
novels? Under “S.’s” bureaucratic tyranny, there would 
be no use at all for an inspired all-rounder like Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, and Professor Arthur Thomson’s incursions into 
philosophy, esthetics, and politics would be treated as 
burglarious. As for nature, the dependence of one thing 
upon another is a scientific commonplace, and the over- 
specialized receive short shrift in the history of evolution. 
It is the all-round organism which progresses, as Butler 
(another “ amateur ”) was the first to show. The poets have 
been called by a more enlightened scientist than “ S.” “ the 
best biologists,’ and, when you come to think of it, Christ 
was an “amateur” of religion. With such views, it is 
not surprising that “S.” lands himself into such solemn 
pedagogy as “ the spirit of wonder is very seldom a steady 
and disciplined thing "—who on earth wants it to be? One 
might as well say that beauty seldom minds its Ps and Qs. 
Science belongs to human life, not the laboratory, and true 
knowledge of life is to the humanists, not professional Trusts. 
—Yours, &c., 


M?. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Sin,—In my letter on “ Education in India,” printed in 
your issue of July 16th, there is a misprint. Instead of 17 per 
cent. it should read -7 per cent. As this misprint vitiates 
the argument—17 per cent. would be a large proportion to 
spend on education—would you kindly insert a correction 
in the next number?—Yours, &c., 


B. Hoventon. 
Archer's Court, St. Helens, Hastings. 





Joetry. 





ON THE RIDGE. 


BeE.ow the ridge a raven flew 

And we heard the lost curlew 

Mourning out of sight below. 

Mountain tops were touched with snow; 
Even the long dividing plain 

Showed no wealth of sheep or grain, 

But fields of boulders lay like corn 

And raven’s croak was shepherd’s horn 
To slow cloud-shadow strayed across 

A pasture of thin heath and moss. 


The North Wind rose; I saw him press 
With lusty force against your dress, 
Moulding your body’s inward grace 

And streaming off from your set face, 

So now no longer flesh and blood 

But poised in marble thought you stood. 
O wingless Victory, loved of men, 

Who could withstand your triumph then? 


RoBERT GRAVES. 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 


To-pay’s reduction in Bank Rate to 54 per cent. was not 
unexpected in Lombard Street, though the Stock Exchange 
was hardly expecting it. The week is marked by monetary 
ease, by no means unconnected with inflationary public finance, 
and by a further drop in the value of the pound sterling 
expressed in dollars. The rate quoted on Wednesday was 
83.594, and, though fluctuations are likely to occur, experts 
look for further depreciation rather than for recovery. For 
the near future will see somewhat extensive preparations for 
financing the heavy shipments of grain and raw materials 
customary in the early autumn; and, in addition, if trade 
is to recover here, imports of raw materials will probably 
have to be larger than usual, because such imports have been 
greatly restricted during the recent period of industrial 
strife and depression. 

“ Sensedee is once again vigorously concerned with the 
desirability of resuming fortnightly settlements on the Stock 
Exchange, in place of the dealings for cash which have been 
the rule since January, 1915. Many members very strongly 
favor the idea, and certainly resumption of the old system 
might be expected to increase business. In the old days it 
used to be said that brokers might get their bread and 
butter out of investment business, but for jam or any other 
luxury they must look to speculation ; and speculation with 
the cash payment system in force is cribbed, cabined, and 
confined. It is true that the pre-war open account has now 
been whittled down to a comparatively exiguous amount. 
But I hear the agitation for resumption of fortnightly settle- 
ments is not likely, as yet, to find favor with the authorities. 
Discussion of this question naturally leads one to contemplate 
the difference between stock market conditions now and 
before the war. One great difference, of course, is the great 
expansion of the gilt-edged market, where aggregate daily 
dealings enormously exceed what was customary before the 
war. The other is the comparative idleness of less exalted 
markets. 


Hatr-yeaRLy Bank FIGuREs. 

Most of the leading Banks have now issued their balance- 
sheets as at June 30th. These show at last a check to the 
growth of deposits, but only a slight one. Taking the “ Big 
Five "—that is, Lloyds, Barclays, London Joint City and 
Midland, London County Westminster and Parrs, and the 
National Provincial and Union—one finds an aggregate 
decline of only £13 millions in deposits, as compared with 
the end of last year. The deposits total is some £35 millions 
larger than at June 30th last year. The industrial and 
commercial depression leaves a big mark on the balance- 
sheets. The loans and advances of the “ Big Five” are £40 
millions lower than at the beginning of the year, and £107 
millions lower than a year ago. On the other hand, discounts 
are £50 millions higher on the six months and £174 millions 
higher on the year’s comparison. Doubtless Treasury Bills 
are mainly responsible for this increase. The aggregate cash 
item is lower than six months ago, both in actual amount 
and also in ratio to deposits. On the liability side acceptances 
are down by £32 millions on the six months, a sure sign of 
trade stagnation, and this item will recover quickly as foreign 
trade revives. 


THe RuBBer CRISIS. 


Holders of rubber shares will be unwise to derive much 
comfort from the slight improvement in shipments of rubber 
to some minor outlets. Demand from the United States, the 
all-important consumer, shows no signs of recovery as yet; 
surplus stocks are still very heavy, while overproduction— 
or rather, production in excess of consumption—is still going 
on. These points are forcibly brought out and illustrated 
with copious facts and figures in a circular issued this week 

by the Rubber Growers’ Association. It will be remembered 





that the Association some while ago obtained the consent 
of about 90 per cent. of its members to a reduction in output. 
It is now confessed that support accorded to the Association’s 
restriction policy by plantations outside the Association has 
not been sufficient to allow the scheme to attain the success 
hoped for. Accumulated stocks of the raw material are just 
about twice as large as are required for the normal working 
of the industry. Next year’s production—unless fresh 
progress is made with voluntary output restriction—will 
again largely exceel any consumption that can reasonably 
be hoped for. The Rubber Growers’ Association proposes 
to make a bold attempt to obtain further restriction of out- 
ut, and also to devise means of control of marketing and 
selling prices. It is also actively engaged in propaganda for 
extending the purposes for which rubber is used. Rubber 
shareholders will hope that succes; will attend these efforts. 
But at the moment it looks as if numbers of weaker producers 
will have to go under, before anything like an equilibrium is 
re-established between supply and demand. At best a trying 
period of waiting and anxiety awaits those who look to 
holdings of rubber shares for income. But I still refuse to 
walk with the pessimists who talk of the irretrievable ruin 
of the whole industry, and would advise those who hold 
shares in stronger companies to hold on and wait rather than 
to undergo the sacrifice entailed by selling out at present 
knock-out levels. Such a struggle has been going on to 
reduce costs of rubber growing to a minimum that the com- 
panies who come through this severe crisis will find 
themselves the more efficiently equipped to take advantage 
of future opportunities. But even so, if any shareholder still 
hugs the illusion, unfortunately prevalent until a few years 
ago, that rubber planting is an industry where wholly 
abnormal rates of profit can be easily and continuously 
earned, the sooner he rid« himself of it the better. ; 


Some Company Reports. 


It will be remembered that a few weeks ago Nobel 
Industries Ltd.—previously known as Explosives Trades Ltd. 
—announced the passing of its ordinary dividend in spite of 
the fact that good profits had been earned. The actual 
report of the Company for the past year has been issued this 
week, and shows profits of £827,000 after paying interest on 
the 8 per cent. short-term notes issued last year. This profit 
is apparently about up to the average of the two preceding 
years, and the passing of the dividend is a very striking 
example of caution. A well-known textile company, English 
Sewing Cotton Ltd., has issued a 1eport which reflects clearly 
the recent depression in that industry. In the year ended 
March 3lst last net profits fell from £730,000 to £189,700. 
However, the 15 per cent. dividend is maintained, this being 
financed by the transference of £200,000 from reserve. The 
strength of this Company may be taken to justify this 
position, which, in the case of a weaker concern, might be 
open to adverse criticism. Mr. F. W. Tattersall, of Man- 
chester, the well-known cotton expert, has compiled some 
statistics relating to the recent earnings of cotton spinning 
companies. The average dividend paid by 100 leading com- 
panies, he computes, in the first half of 1921 was 6.28 per 
cent. per annum, as compared with 22.52 per cent. per 
annum for the last half of 1920. A very disappointing 
position is disclosed in the first report of the Scottish- 
American Oil Company for the period of, roughly, seventeen 
months to March 3lst last. Profits amount to £42,100, of 
which £10,000 is written off office furniture, and the balance 
carried forward. The paid-up capital is over £43 millions, 
and it is not surprising that the price of the shares has 





dropped from £2 to 3s. The transaction with Tankers Ltd. 


is proving “a very onerous one for the Company,” and it is 
| hoped to alter the agreement in some way which will be 
i : . 
| satisfactory to both parties 


L. J. R. 
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The orld of Hooks. 


ProressorR ARTHUR THOMSON is one of those perverse 
and unaccountable creators who will not fit into a cata- 
logue. Professor Ritter gets near to his method:— _ 

‘* We cannot interpret plant and animal life broadly 
and soundly either in technical science or in common 
intelligence unless the esthetic side of our nature joins 
with the intellectual side in determining our attitude 
towards the beings we deal with.’’ 

Professor Thomson is a born teacher; he is a 
philosopher and social reformer who works with 
the universe he has virtually discovered at his back ; in 
a way, he is one of the founders of a new religion, come 
not to destroy, but to fulfil Christianity. Linnaeus’s 
“There are as many species as there were ideas in the 
Divine Mind,’’ conveys just the impression of his work ; 
he writes as one having the imagination of the poet, and 
not as the experts, and at the same time his complex 
wisdom has a simplicity and directness shocking to them. 
He is, in fact, of the latter-day humanists, another and 
a better word for a modern saint. 
* * * 


His latest book (‘‘ Mountain and Moorland,’’ 
S.P.C.K.) appears at the same time as Mr. Shaw’s 
“ Metabiological Pentateuch,’’ and it is profitable to 
notice the differences of two big men. Both of them are 
after the same thing, the salvation of the world, but one 
of them invades literature from science, the other science 
from literature. One of them objectively accepts and 
remodels (which is the way of nature), the other destroys 
and subjectively recreates (which is the way of man). 
Creative Evolution is the gospel of them both, but one 
builds out of the raw material of the external world, the 
other out of the fauna and flora of his own mind. The 
man of laughter discovers nothing but gloom in the 
mental colonization of nature, and plucks up the 
drowned hopes of humanity by a reversion to the theories 
of an opponent of Darwin’s who destroyed (until he was 
himself destroyed by the final arbitrament of facts, one of 
the judges being Professor Thomson himself, who would 
receive the charge of Neo-Darwinism with equanimity) 
the creative postulate of life, the inner will to change and 
progress (which Mr. Shaw calls “the life-force’’), by 
making life as soft wax to its environment. The sober 
Scotsman, poking among the mountains with microscope 
and field-glass, sees them, as he says himself in another 
book, “crowded with the chariots of God.’’ “Only 
fools and rascals could bear to live’’ in the Darwinian 
universe, exclaims the one ; the other fetches a potential 
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* * * 


WALKING on moors and mountains puts the world at 
our feet. Professor Thomson puts a neglected and less 
visible one quite literally there. The “struggle for 
existence,’ which was repulsive to Huxley and is still 
more so to Mr. Shaw, is of greater intensity among the 
uplands than the valleys because of severer conditions 
and scantier food. Yet the battle is not so much to the 
strong as to the adaptable, not to the competitive and 
acquisitive, but to the co-operative. Even the primitive 
lichens and funguses work into one another’s hands by 
internal partnerships ; even the fierce otter of the moun- 
tain stream survives and thrives rather by its capacity for 
self-forgetfulness in maternal care. Parasitism in nature 
is food and drink for the devil-take-the-hindmost, hell- 
for-leather theorists who gave mankind a blank cheque 
for war and predatory commerce. The confounding of 
these doctrinaires comes, aptly enough, from the para- 
sites, who, in nine cases out of ten, are innocuous to their 
hosts. If there is any truth at all in the profound “‘ I 
make things make themselves ’’ of Kingsley’s Mother 
Carey, living things must be allowed to choose 
parasitism for a career of their free will. That they 
lose it in the choice is their own look-out. The point is 
that wild nature has two sagaciously efiective ways of 
dealing with the reactions of degeneracy upon freer 
creatures. The hyphe (threads of a_ transparent 
fungus) are parasitic upon the cells of the heaths (Erica), 
and this has been developed into a symbiosis, which 
enables the heaths to utilize the organic matter in the 
soil for their lives. A Threadworm and Coccidium lodge, 
without paying rent, upon the Red Grouse, and do 
them no harm at all if they are in good health. The 
harm is done when they are sick, and when they are 
sick they do not escape the Golden Eagle. There is 
practically no constitutional disease in wild nature, and 
that is one of the negative reasons why. It is also why 
tiature is a fiend and Darwin her familiar. 


* * * 


To many scientists who are not literary men and 
literary men who are not scientists, Natura is another 
name for Bellona. Taking a leaf out of their military 
treatise, we may say that plants and animals invade 
the heights. I have heard of warriors who fight on 
their stomachs, but not who win the battle by going 
to sleep, which is the physiological armament of many 
mountain animals against the cold. The greater part 
of Professor Thomson’s seductive book is occupied in 
describing the multiformity of adaptations whereby 
plants and animals earn their living, found families, 
and rejoice in the very wrinkles of the frowns of 
circumstance. 


H. J. M. 
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HRediews. 


WHITMAN. 


Wuitman is the greatest of the Americans. One of the 
greatest poets of the world, in him an element of falsity 
troubles us still. Something is wrong; we cannot be quite 
at ease in his greatness. 

This may be our own fault. But we sincerely feel that 
something is overdone in Whitman; there is something that 
is too much. Let us get over our quarrel with him first. 

All the Americans, when they have trodden new ground, 
seem to have been conscious of making a breach in the 
established order. They have been self-conscious about it. 
They have felt that they were trespassing, iransgressing, or 
going very far, and this has given a certain stridency, or 
portentousness, or luridness to their manner. Perhaps that 
is because the steps were taken so rapidly. From Franklin 
to Whitman is a hundred years. It might be a thousand. 

The Americans have finished in haste, with a certain 
yiolence and that which Europe began two 
thousand years ago or more. Rapidly they have returned 
to lay open the secrets which the Christian epoch has taken 
two thousand years to close up. 

With the Greeks started the great passion for the ideal, 
the passion for translating all consciousness into terms of 
spirit and ideal or idea. They did this in reaction from the 
vast old world which was dying in Egypt. But the Greeks, 
though they set out to conquer the animal or sensual being 
in man, did not set out to annihilate it. This was left for 
the Christians. 

The Christians, phase by phase, set out actually to 
annihilate the sensual being in man. They insisted that man 
was in his reality pure spirit, and that he was perfectible as 
such. And this their business, to achieve 
perfection. 

They worked from a profound inward impulse, the 
Christian religious impulse. But their proceeding was the 
same, in living extension, as that of the Greek esoterics, such 
as John the Evangel or Socrates. They proceeded, by will 
and by exaltation, to overcome all the passions and all the 
appetites and prides. 

Now, so far, in Europe, the conquest of the lower self 
has been objective. That is, man has moved from a great 
impulse within himself, unconscious. But once the conquest 
has been effected, there is a temptation for the conscious 
mind to return and finger and explore, just as tourists now 
explore battletields. This self-conscious mental provoking 
of sensation and reaction in the great affective centres is 
what we call sentimentalism or sensationalism. The mind 
returns upon the affective centres, and sets up in them a 
deliberate reaction. 

And this is what all the Americans do, beginning with 
Créveceur, Hawthorne, Poe, all the transcendentalists, 
Melville, Prescott, Wendell Holmes, Whitman, they are all 
guilty of this provoking of mental reactions in the physical 
self, passions exploited by the mind. In Europe, men like 
Balzac and Dickens, Tolstoi and Hardy, still act direct from 
the passional motive, and not inversely, from mental 
provocation. But the esthetes and symbolists, from 
Baudelaire and Maeterlinck and Oscar Wilde onwards, 
and nearly all later Russian, French, and English novelists 
set up their reactions in the mind and reflect them by a 
secondary process down into the body. This makes a vicious 
living and a spurious art. It is one of the last and most 
fatal effects of idealism. Everything becomes self-conscious 
and spurious, to the pitch of madness. It is the madness 
of the world of to-day. Europe and America are all alike; 
all the nations self-consciously provoking their own passional 
reactions from the mind, and xothing spontaneous. 

And this is our accusation against Whitman, as against 
the others. Too often he deliberately, self-consciously affects 
himself. It puts us off, it makes us dislike him. But since 
such self-conscious secondariness is a concomitant of all 
American art, and yet not sufficiently so to prevent that art 
from being of rare quality, we must get over it. The excuse 
is that the Americans have had to perform in a century a 


violation, 


was such a 





curve which it will take Europe much longer to finish, if ever 
she finishes it. 

Whitman has gone further, in actual living expression, 
than any man, it seems to me. Dostoevsky has burrowed 
underground into the decomposing psyche. But Whitman 
has gone forward in life-knowledge. It is he who surmounts 
the grand climacteric of our civilization. 

Whitman enters on the last phase of spiritual triumph. 
He really arrives at that stage of infinity which the seers 
sought. By subjecting the deepest centres of the lower self, 
he attains the maximum consciousness in the higher self: 
a degree of extensive consciousness greater, perhaps, than 
any man in the modern world. 

We have seen Dana and Melville, the two adventurers, 
setting out to conquer the last vast element, with the spirit. 
We have seen Melville touching at last the far end of the 
immemorial, prehistoric Pacific civilization, in “ Typee.” We 
have seen his terrific cruise into universality. 

Now we must remember that the way, even towards a 
state of infinite comprehension, is through the externals 
towards the quick. And the vast elements, the cosmos, the 
big things, the universals, these are always the externals. 
These are met first and conquered first. That is why science 
is so much easier than art. The quick is the living being, 
the quick of quicks is the individual soul. And it is 
here, at the quick, that Whitman proceeds to find the experi- 


ence of infinitude, his vast extension, or concentrated 
intensification into Allness. He carries the conquest 
to its end. 


If we read his peeans, his chants of praise and deliverance 
and accession, what do we find? All-embracing, indis- 
criminate, passional acceptance ; surges of chaotic vehemence 
of invitation and embrace, catalogues, lists, enumerations. 
‘* Whoever you are, to endless announcements... .” “ And 
of these one and all I weave the song of myself.” “ Lovers, 
endless lovers.” 

Continually the one cry: I am everything and every- 
thing is me. I accept everything in my consciousness ; 
nothing is rejected :— 

*T am he that aches with amorous love: 
Does the earth gravitate? does not all matter, aching, 
attract all matter? 

So the body of me to all I meet or know.” 


At last everything is conquered. At last the lower 
centres are conquered. At last the lowest plane is submitted 
to the highest. At last there is nothing more to conquer. 
At last all is one, all is love, even hate is love, even flesh 
is spirit. The great oneness, the experience of infinity, the 
triumph of the living spirit, which at last includes 
everything, is here accomplished. 

It is man’s accession into wholeness, his knowledge in 
full. Now he is united with everything. Now he embraces 
everything into himself in a oneness. Whitman is drunk 
with the new wine of this new great experience, really drunk 
with the strange wine of infinitude. So he pours forth his 
words, his chants of praise and acclamation. It is man’s 
maximum state of consciousness, his highest state of spiritual 
being. Supreme spiritual consciousness, and the divine 
drunkenness of supreme consciousness. It is reached through 
embracing love. “ And whoever walks a furlong without 
sympathy walks to his own funeral dressed in his own 
shroud.” And this supreme state, once reached, shows us 
the One Identity in everything, Whitmar’s cryptic One 
Identity. 

Thus Whitman becomes in his own person the whole 
world, the whole universe, the whole eternity of time. 
Nothing is rejected. Because nothing opposes him. All 
adds up to one in him. Item by item he identifies himself 
with the universe, and this accumulative identity he calls 
Democracy, En Masse, One Identity, and so on. 

But this is the last and final truth, the last 
truth is at the quick. And the quick is the single indivi- 
dual soul, which is never more than _ itself, though it 
embrace eternity and infinity, and never other than itself, 
though it include all men. Each vivid soul is unique, and 
though one soul embrace another, and include it, still it 
cannot become that other soul, or livinely dispossess that 
other soul. In extending himself, Whitman still remains 
himself ; he does not become the other man, or the other 
woman, or the tree, or the universe: in spite of Plato. 
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Which is the maximum truth, though it appears so 
small in contrast to all these infinites, and En Masses, and 
Democracies, and Almightynesses. The essential truth is 
that a man is himself, and only himself, throughout all his 
greatnesses and extensions and intensifications. 

The second truth which we must bring as a charge 
against Whitman is the one we brought before, namely, 
that his Allness, his One Identity, his En Masse, his 
Democracy, is only a half-truth—an enormous haif-truth. 
The other half is Jehovah, and Egypt, and Sennacherib: 
the other form of Allness, terrible and grand, even as in 
the Psalms. 

Now Whitman’s way to Allness, he tells us, is through 
endless sympathy, merging. But in merging you must 
merge away from something, as well as towards something, 
and in sympathy you must depart from one point to arrive 
at another. Whitman lays down this law of sympathy as 
the one law, the direction of merging as the one direction. 
Which is obviously wrong. Why not a right-about-turn? 
Why not turn slap back to the point from which you started 
to merge? Why not that direction, the reverse of merging, 
back to the single and overweening self? Why not, instead 
of endless dilation of sympathy, the retraction into isola- 
tion and pride? 

Why not? The heart has its systole diastole, the 
shuttle comes and goes, even the sun rises and sets. We 
know, as a matter of fact, that all life lies between two 
poles. The direction is twofold. _Whitman’s one direction 
becomes a hideous tyranny onee he has attained his goal of 
Allness. His One Identity is a prison of horror, once 
realized. For identities are manifold and each jewel-like, 
cifferent as a sapphire from an opal. And the motion of 
merging becomes at last a vice, a nasty degeneration, as 
when tissue breaks down into a mucous slime. There must 
be the sharp retraction from isolation, following the expan- 
sion into unification, otherwise the integral being is over- 
strained and will break, break down like disintegrating 
tissue into slime, imbecility, epilepsy, vice, like Dostoevsky. 

And one word more. Even if you reach the state of 
infinity, you can’t sit down there. You just physically 
can’t. You either have to strain still further into univer- 
sality and become vaporish, or slimy: or you have to hold 
your toes and sit tight and practise Nirvana; or you have 
to come back to common dimensions, eat your pudding and 
blow your nose and be just yourself; or die and have done 


with it. A grand experience is a grand experience. It 
brings a man to his maximum. But even at his maximum 
a man is not more than himself. When he is infinite 


he is still himself. He still has a nose to wipe. The state of 
infinity is only a state, even if it be the supreme one. 

But in achieving this state Whitman opened a new 
field of living. He drives on to the very centre of life and 
sublimates even this into consciousness. Melville hunts 
the remote white whale of the deepest passional body, tracks 
it down. But it is Whitman who captures the whale. The 
pure sensual body of man, at its deepest remoteness and 
intensity, this is the White Whale. And this is what 
Whitman captures. 

He seeks his consummation through one continual 
ecstacy: the ecstacy of giving himsclf, and of being taken. 
The ecstacy of his own reaping and merging with another, with 
others ; the sword-cut of sensual death. Whitman’s motion 
is always the motion of giving himself: This is my body— 
take, and eat. It is the great sacrament. He knows nothing 
of the other sacrament, the sacrament in pride, where the 
communicant envelops the victim and host in a flame of 
ecstatic consuming, sensual gratification, and triumph. 

But he is concerned with others beside himself: with 
woman, for example. But what is woman to Whitman? 
Not much? She is a great function—no more. Whitmanr’s 
“athletic mothers of these States ’’ are depressing. -Muscles 
and wombs: functional creatures—no more. 

‘““As I see myself reflected in Nature, 


As I see through a mist, One with inexpressible complete- 
ness, sanity, beauty, 


See the bent head, and arms folded over the breast, the 


head and submit to her functioning capacity. Function of 
sex, function of birth. 
“This, the nucleus—after the child is born of woman, man 
is born of woman, 

This is the bath of birth, the merge of small and large, 

and the outlet again—” 

Acting from the last and profoundest centres, man acts 
womanless. It is no longer a question of race continuance. 
It is a question of sheer, ultimate being, the perfection of 
life, nearest to death. Acting from these centres, man is 
an extreme being, the unthinkable warrior, creator, mover, 
and maker. 

And the polarity is between man and man. 
alone of all moderns has known this positively. Others 
have known it negatively, pour épater les bourgeois. But 
Whitman knew it positively, in its tremendous knowledge, 
knew the extremity, the perfectness, and the fatality. 

Even Whitman becomes grave, tremulous, before the 
last dynamic truth of life. In Calamus he does not shout. 
He hesitates: he is reluctant, wistful. But none the less 
he goes on. And he tells the mystery of manly love, the 
love of comrades. Continually he tells us the same truth: 
the new world will be built upon the love of comrades, the 
new great dynamic of life will be manly love. Out of this 
inspiration the creation of the future. 

The strange Calamus has its pink-tinged root by the 
pond, and it sends up its leaves of comradeship, comrades 
at one root, without the intervention of woman, the female. 
This comradeship is to be the final cohering principle of the 
new world, the new Democracy. It is the cohering principle 
of perfect soldiery, as he tells in ‘‘ Drum Taps.’’ It is the 
cohering principle of final wnison in creative activity. And 
it is extreme and alone, touching the confines of death. It 
is something terrible to bear, terrible to be responsible for. 
It is the soul’s last and most vivid responsibility, the 
responsibility for the circuit of final friendship, comrade- 
ship, manly love. 


Whitman 


“Yet, you are beautiful to me, you faint-tinged roots, you 
make me think of death; 


Death is beautiful from you (what, indeed, is finally 
beautiful except death and love?). 

I think it is not for life I am chanting here my chant of 
lovers, I think it must be for death. 

For how calm, how solemn it grows to ascend to the 
atmosphere of lovers ; 


Death or life, 1 am then indifferent, my soul declines to 


prefer (I am not sure but the high soul of lovers 
welcomes death most), 


Indeed, O death, I think now these leaves mean precisely 
the same as you mean—”’ 


Here we have the deepest, finest Whitman, the Whitman 
who knows the extremity of life, and of the soul’s respon- 
sibility. He has come near now to death, in his creative life. 
But creative life must come near to death, to link up the 
mystic circuit. The pure warriors must stand on the brink 
of death. So must the men of a pure creative nation. We 
shall have no beauty, no dignity, no essential freedom other- 
wise. And so it is from Sea-Drift, where the male bird sings 
the lost female: not that she is lost, but lost to him who has 
had to go beyond her, to sing on the edge of the great sea, 
in the night. It is the last voice on the shore. 

‘‘Whereto answering, the sea 

Delaying not, hurrying not, 

Whispered me through the night, very plainly before 

daybreak, 

Lisp’d to me the low and delicious word death, 

And again death, death, death, death, 


Hissing melodious, neither like the bird nor like my 
aroused child’s heart, 


But edging near as privately for me rustling at my feet, 
Creeping thence steacily up to my ears and laving me 
softly all over, 

Death, death, death, death, death—” 

What a great poet Whitman is: great like a great Greek. 
For him the last enclosures have fallen, he finds himself on 
the shore of the last sea. The extreme of life: so near to 
death. It is a hushed, deep responsibility. And what is 
the responsibility? It is for the new great era of mankind. 





Female I see.’’ 

That is all. 
missive function. 
with a living soul. 


The woman is reduced, really, to a sub- 
She is no longer an individual being 
She must fold her arms and bend her 


And upon what is this new era established? On the perfect 
circuits of vital flow between human beings. First, the 
great sexless normal relation between individuals, simple 
sexless friendships, unison of family, and clan, and nation, 
and group. Next, the powerful sex relation between man 
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and woman, culminating in the eternal orbit of marriage. 
And, finally, the sheer friendship, the love between com- 
rades, the manly love which alone can create a new era of 
life. 

The one state, however, does not annul the other: it 
fulfils the other. Marriage is the great step beyond friend- 
ship, and family, and nationality, but it does not supersede 
these. Marriage should only give repose and perfection to 
the great previous bonds and relationships. A wife or hus- 
band who sets about to annul the old, pre-marriage affec- 
tions and connections ruins the foundations of marriage. 
And so with the last, extremest love, the love of comrades. 
The ultimate comradeship which sets about to destroy mar- 
riage destroys its own raison d’étie. The ultimate comrade- 
ship is the final progression from marriage; it is the last 
seedless flower of pure beauty, beyond purpose. But if it 
destroys marriage it makes itself purely deathly. In its 
beauty, the ultimate comradeship flowers on the brink of 
death. But it flowers from the root of all life upon the 
blossoming tree of life. 


The life-circuit now depends entirely upon the sex- 


unison of marriage. This circuit must never be broken. 
But it must be still surpassed. We cannot help the laws 
of life 


If marriage is sacred, the ultimate comradeship is 
utterly sacred, since it has no ulterior motive whatever, 
like procreation. If marriage is eternal, the great bond of 
life, how much more is this bond eternal, being the great 
life-circuit which borders on death in all its round. The 
new, extreme, the sacred relationship of comrades awaits 
us, and the future of mankind depends on the way in which 
this relation is entered upon by us. It is a relation between 
fearless, honorable, self-responsible men, a balance in perfect 
polarity. 

The last phase is entered upon, shakily, by Whitman. 
It will take us an epoch to establish the new, perfect circuit 
of our being. It will take an epoch to establish the love of 
comrades, as marriage is really established now. For fear 
of going on, forwards, we turn round and destroy, or try 
to destroy, what lies behind. We are trying to destroy mar- 
riage, because we have not the courage to go forward from 
marriage to the new issue. Marriage must never be wantonly 
attacked. True marriage is eternal ; in it we have our con- 
summation and being. But the final consummation lies in 
that which is beyond marriage. 

And when the bond, or circuit of perfect comrades is 
established, what then, when we are on the brink of death, 
fulfilled in the vastness of life? Then, at last, we shall know 
a starry maturity. 

Whitman put us on the track years ago. 


Why has no 
one gone on from him? 


The great poet, why does no one 
accept his greatest word? The Americans are not worthy 
of their Whitman. They take him like a cocktail, for fun. 
Miracle that they have not annihilated every word of him. 
But these miracles happen. 

The greatest modern poet! Whitman, at his best, is 
purely himself. His verse springs sheer from the spon- 
taneous sources of his being. Hence its lovely, lovely form 
and rhythm: at the best. It is sheer, perfect, human 
spontaneity, spontaneous as a nightingale throbbing, but 
still controlled, the highest loveliness of human spontaneity, 
undecorated, unclothed. The whole being is there, sensually 
throbbing, spiritually quivering, mentally, ideally speaking. 
It is not, like Swinburne, an exaggeration of the one part of 
being. It is perfect and whole. The whole soul speaks at 
once, and is too pure for mechanical assistance of rhyme 
and measure. The perfect utterance of a concentrated, 
spontaneous soul. The unforgettable lovefiness of Whit- 
man’s lines! 

“Out of the cradle endlessly rocking.’’ 


ad ey 
{ve America: D. H. Lawrence. 





‘““ ARTS-MAN, PRA AMBULA! ” 
The Traditions of European Literature from Homer to 
Dante. By BARRETT WENDELL. (Murray. 28s.) 
ProressoR WENDELL’s book could hardly have been written 
by an Englishman, because there is no public in England 
to which it might be expected to appeal. It is designed for 











American students of English literature who have no classical 
education. There are, of course, plenty of English students 
of English who have no first-hand knowledge of the classics, 
and their number is steadily increasing; but Professor 
Wendell’s book will hardly satisfy them. They will want 
to know less and more than he has to tell them; a lesser 
extent and a greater depth of knowledge. Professor Wendell 
offers them a copious, yet superficial résumé of the main 
developments of European literature from Homer to Dante. 
It is hard to see what they can gain from it. 

Perhaps the real interest of the book to an English 
reader is the rather sinister light it throws upon the methods 
of a great American University ; for it is composed of lectures 
delivered at Harvard. It is not permissible to make fun of 
an institution which has had James and Santayana to teach 
philosophy, and still has Irving Babbitt to teach modern 
languages ; but Professor Wendell’s book forcibly recalls the 
story told by Santayana in his * American Characteristics.” 
The President of Harvard met him one day as he was walking 
to his lecture-room. * And how is your philosophy class, 
Mr. Santayana replied that he was very 
pleased with it: the men were showing a keen and intelligent 
interest. The President waved the explanation aside. “| 
meant numbers, Mr. Santayana. How many have you on 
the roll?” 

Probably Professor Wendell had a great many on his 
roll for ** The Traditions of European Literature.” Doubtless 
in his work as professor of English literature he was appalled 
by his pupils’ ignorance of the background of the subject, 
and he bravely determined to initiate them into the mystery 
of the European tradition. He planned a guide-book to the 
centuries for them. They sat down and copied out the 
headings. Perhaps they read the samples recommended— 
the opening scenes of the Orestes, and the two Electras ; the 
ninth Odyssey ; the sixth Zneid ; Thucydides on the plague. 
Perhaps they read them in the way the Professor recom- 
mended—in as many different translations as they could get 
hold of. The residual impression of many translations, he 
holds, is nearer the original than the impression made by 


» 


Santayana § 


one. Then—what then? They sat down to an examination- 
paper. Let us hope they were examined by Professor 
Wendell. 


It is not impossible to communicate a sense of the 
classical ideal of literature to those who have no classics. 
But the way of Professor Wendell’s book is certainly an 
impossible way. Not one faint breath of the real essence 
percolates through these massive pages. A few names, a few 
facts, and that is all. To have read Thucydides in Crawley, 
the Republic in Jowett, the Poetics in Bywater, Virgil in 
Dryden, and Lucretius in Monro—to have read even one of 
these would perhaps have given an inkling of the mysterious 
secret ; but to have read all their names, to have learnt that 
‘those best qualified to know ’’—a favorite phrase of the 
Professor’s—think that Aschylus was a very fine poet, or 
that Marcus Dimsdale (Who was Marcus? The man with 
the morals?) considers that the Pervigilium Veneris has 
‘a haunting refrain,” or that—the Professor’s own opinion 
this time—Theocritus wrote “graceful, trifling, mostly 
hexametric poems "—what can all this mean to an American 
student, or to anybody else in the world? 

And what, one wonders, does it mean to Professor 
Wendell himself? What does he understand by his ambitious 
title: ‘The Traditions of European Literature’? Nothing 
more, perhaps, than that the Greeks invented the epic, the 
drama, history, philosophy, the lyric, the idyll, and the rest, 
and that the apparatus of classical mythology has been 
carried on from generation to generation. But these are 
the mere dry bones of a tradition, dust in the mouths of 
grown-up men no less than students. It is very curious, 
indeed, that the Professor's book shows no single sign of his 
having asked himself whether there is a tradition of European 
literature at all, beyond that of a formal classification of 
literary kinds, and one cannot help wondering whether he 
learnt about the tradition from another professor who 
imbibed it from a professor before him, and whether he 
himself has created a fresh generation of professors to carry 
on the wearisome doctrine to their academic progeny. Not 
here, O Apollo! 

There is something pathetic in a work so laborious, s0 
full of vicarious erudition as this. One does not care about 
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the wasted pains of the Professor himself. That is his own 
affair. But one has a vision of a lecture-room crowded with 
eager seekers after culture, forlornly wondering, as they 
leave the Roman period and plunge into the dark ages after 
the Professor, whether it may be there. They might so 
much more profitably be reading “ The Saturday Evening 
Post.” 

Even the attempt to criticize such a book is really hope- 
less; one can only deplore it, and the educational system 
in which it has a place. It is scarcely possible to argue with 
the Professor over the question whether a tradition, not to 
speak of a number of traditions, of European literature 
actually exists. Literature for him is something to be 
lectured about ; for others it is the expression of a mind and 
a sensibility. For him the tradition is manifested in the 
persistence of certain names and forms; for others it is 
manifested in the persistence of certain types of mind and 
sensibility. Is there, for instance, a common element in the 
substances of Hardy’s * Dynasts ° and the Orestean trilogy ? 
Is there any real relation between the fifteenth idyll of 
Theocritus and * The Roaring Girl’? Between Mr. Wells’s 
“ New Utopia ” and the Republic of Plato? And, if there 
are common elements in the substance of these works, are 
they impossible to find in the literatures of non-European 
nations? Are the Chinese poems which Mr. Waley has 
translated really alien to a European mind, or are they 
somehow curiously intimate and familiar? Is the Bible 
really natural to a European sensibility? Are the Christian 
religion and the Christian ethics European or not? 

Any one of these questions, put down at hazard, might 
possibly, if argued out, lead to some suggestive conclusion. 
They might enable us to rough out some conception of what 
may be meant by *‘ European’ and “ tradition ” as applied 
to literature. For these things are obscure. Rémy de 
Gourmont, who was a highly intelligent, though narrow- 
minded critic, argued that the Zend-Avesta was, as 
literature, far more truly in accord with the literary ideals 
of nineteenth-century Europe than Homer ; so too, he said, 
was the Chanson de Roland. That is paradoxical; but 
de Gourmont had his reasons for his judgment, and he was 
not afraid to state them. Professor Wendell has no reasons 
for anything. “ European”? What could be simpler? It is 
the literature produced in Europe. Greek philosophy 
happens to have been born in Asia Minor, and the very 
credible theory is that the Oriental cosmogonies played some 
part in its creation. Tradition? Nothing easier :— 

‘The traditions of history and literature consequently 
ours are evidently those which, we need not ask why, have 
chanced among ourselves to survive the times of their origin. 
The test of such survival must soon become fairly clear: 
it has little to do with their positive value or their actual 
truth; it is whether they have so endured that Englishmen 
and Americans of general culture may now hold them proper 
matters of literary allusion. If so, we may rightly dwell 
on them as much as may be; if not, whatever their import- 
ance in other schemes than ours, we may contentedly neglect 
them.” 

What Prciessor Saintsbury holds a proper matter of 
literary allusion and what Professor Wendell holds are very, 
very different things. The main difference is that the things 
to which Saintsbury alludes are innumerable, bewildering, 
and fascinating, while the things to which Professor Wendell 
alludes are few, and trite and dull. Yet it is highly 
improbable that Saintsbury would consider that all his 
allusions came within the scope of a book on “ The Traditions 
of European Literature.” And it is hardly likely that 
Professor Wendell would either. 

The only meaning one can attach to his elaborate 
description of a tradition is that it is a commonplace. A 
history of commonplace in European literature from Homer 
to Dante might have made an interesting book. But 
Professor Wendell’s description excludes the possibility. The 
test of a commonplace is that it should be a commonplace to 
an Englishman or an American of general culture now, in 
1921. Mr. “ A. B. W.” of the “ Times” talks frequently of 
the Aristotelian catharsis. Surely that should be in Professor 
Wendell’s book. There is no mention of it. And the 
unfortunate American student who looks in this volume for 
what it professes to contain will be lucky if he has only 
borrowed it from a library. 

It is a biblion-abiblion. Of what the author had vaguely 
in his mind when he set himself to compose it, a mere reader 








can, of course, have no idea. Of what it is there can be no 
doubt. It is a history of European literature by someone 
not very well qualified to write one. Quite possibly no one 
is qualified. That is all the more reason why no one should 
attempt it. Unluckily, we cannot even say of Professor 
Wendell’s lectures that you— 
*‘ Will find the substance of his notes 
Much better in the books he quotes.” 

Alas! he does not even quote the right books. There 
are three which roughly cover his period. They are Gilbert 
Murray’s “ History of Greek Literature,” Mackail’s “ Latin 
Literature,” and W. P. Ker’s *‘ The Dark Ages.” If Professor 
Wendell had read Murray, he would not have said what he 
has about Theocritus ; if Mackail, he would not have quoted 
Marcus on the “ Pervigilium ’’; if Ker, he might not have 
written his book at all. 

And finally, to have done with this éreintement, it is 
« pity that on ground which should be solidly his, as a 
Professor of English Literature, he goes astray. He quotes 
Boethius’s “ In omni adversitate fortune infelicissimum est 
genus infortunii fuisse felicem” as the source of ‘“ Nessun 
maggior dolore”; and, in a note, he adds: “ Chaucer’s 
version of this may be worth glancing at, to remind us how 
far away from us Boethius is in time: ‘ In alle adversitie of 
fortune, the most unsely kind of contrarious fortune is to 
have ben weleful.’ This was written years after Dante died.” 
Why Chaucer’s translation of Boethius should remind us how 
remote in time Boethius is, I cannot imagine. However, the 
last sentence must mean that Chaucer was barbarously 
reverting to the original in spite of Dante’s magnificent 
recreation of the thought. Professor Wendell ought to have 
known that Chaucer's real version is in “ Troilus and 
Cressida ” (ITI., 1625) :— 

‘* For of fortune’s sharp adversitee 
The worst kind of infortune is this, 
A man to have ben in prosperitee, 
And it remembren when it passed is.” 
It is not to be compared to the Dante. 
and Dante’s were not in the same kind. 
a good thing when he saw it. 


Chaucer's genius 
3ut Chaucer knew 


J. MippLeton Murry. 





FIJI IN TRANSITION. 


Fijian Society: or the Sociology and Psychology of the 
Fijians. By the Rev. W. DeEANng. (Macmillan. 16s.) 


In “ Fijian Society’ we have the type of book which we 
might reasonably expect from a missionary, an expectation, 
however, which is extremely rarely fultilled. Instead of 
enlarging his book with descriptions of scenery, accounts 
of daily life, details of arts and crafts, or even with a record 
of the progress of the mission, Mr. Deane wisely has confined 
himself almost entirely to the sociology and religion of the 
Fijians. In other words, he has interested himself with those 
matters which are of prime importance to missionary work, 
and about which information is always welcomed by students 
of sociology and comparative religion. Mr. Deane’s training, 
long residence in the group, and facilities for investigation 
give the reader contidence as to the accuracy of his state- 
ments and the value of his conclusions, so far as these are 
due to his personal knowledge. 

The Fijians are in a state of transition economically and 
socially, and much depends upon wise tutelage. “ The 
dangers are to be seen in the possibility of extinction, 
arising from indulgence in vices unknown to the native 
before ... lassitude and laziness may yet prove fatal to 
many, both in social life and moral character. Disintegration 
of classes is also surely setting in; for gradually there is 
coming into view a richer and a poorer class, a law-breaking 
and a law-abiding class, and a religious as against a sceptic 
section of the communi-y.” We are told that “ the custom 
of the sexes living together in one house accounts, in these 
days, for a great deal of impurity, especially as Fijian houses 
rarely have more than one compartment.” A sidelight is 
thrown on this in Basil Thomson’s valuable book, ‘ The 
Fijians,” since he states that in Fijian villages a large house 
was formerly set apart for the use of the men; it was a 
club in the day-time, their sleeping-place at night, and it 
was a grave breach of propriety for a woman to enter it. At 
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puberty the lads leit their parents’ homes and slept in the 
men’s house under the eyes of their elders. As soon as a 
child was born the father had to live entirely in the men’s 
house for the suckling period, a matter of two or three years. 
The men’s house, besides other social functions, served to 
prevent immorality before marriage by keeping the youths 
every night under the care of their elders, and enforced the 
separation of the parents during the period of nursing. 
Europeans, medical men and missionaries, treated this 
institution with contempt. The missionaries taught that the 
English mode of family life was the only perfect social 
system, and this produced surprising results. The men’s 
house was gradually deserted by all but the old men ; youths 
went to sleep in their parents’ houses, and, when once the 
novel idea of unmarried men sleeping in the same house 
with women had been digested, the other houses of the village 
were open to them. Association of the sexes and emancipa- 
tion from parental control did the rest. The release from 
the rule of abstinence from the nursing mother, as the 
natives themselves admit, led to a large number of infant 
deaths which might have been prevented if the custom had 
remained in force—a custom which one missionary described 
as an “absurd and superstitious practice.” It is probable 
that it is now impossible to return to the old customs, so 
these problems must be solved in some other way. Most 
missionaries, of whom the author is one, are aware of the 
necessity for a sound knowledge of native psychology and 
customs, and it is to be hoped that analogous mistakes will 
be more rare in the future. It is very doubtful whether there 
was formerly any causal relation between scantiness of 
clothing and immorality, though in a normally fully clothed 
population that may be the case. 

Many subjects are elucidated which have not been fully 
treated heretofore, and new information is given which will 
render the book of great service to students at home as well 
as to those who have to deal personally with the natives. 
Such, for example, as the chapters on ‘“ Symbolism,” in 
which the symbolic use of a cachalot’s tooth 
demonstrated ; the system of * Fijian begging ” 
and its relation to uniruthfulness ; 


is clearly 
etiquette, 
the slit-gong, which was 
never beaten without some definite motive or meaning—of 
particular interest are the ten beats which the author gives 
in musical notation. The psychology of the Fijian is 
described in popular language; the good and bad effects 
of the communal system are pointed out, and it is perhaps 
inevitable that the benefits of individualism should be 
emphasized. The native religion is treated rather cursorily, 
but the distinction between the two main cultural strata is 
clearly indicated. The older is characterized by a belief in 
spirits, whereas the ancestor-cult was introduced by 
immigrants. The author speaks of “ spirit worship,” but he 
also points out that in few cases has it developed into any- 
thing like a fixed ritual. One class of spirits have a some- 
what better organized cult than the others. They are the 


tiny spirits, called ‘“‘ Children of the Waters,” who are 
associated with a secret society; but in this case it is 
extremely probable that these “ spirits’ are in reality the 


ghosts of immigrant ancestors. The author himself points 
out that the remembrance of a dead man might fade as his 
immediate friends passed away, and “ thus the soul of a man 
may tend to deteriorate into an ordinary spirit frequenting 
a woodland copse.”’ The cult just alluded to does not seem 
to be aboriginal, employing that term in its true sense. The 
author is to be congratulated on securing so much informa- 
tion from various intelligent old men, and thus preserving 
a knowledge of the past which might otherwise have died 
with them. 


A. C. H. 





NATIONAL REVENUE. 


The Fundamental Principles of Taxation. 


3y Sir JOSIAH 
Stamp. (Maemillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue look of taxation depends upon whether it is regarded 
from the standpoint of the individual citizen who pays, the 
State which has to collect and expend the money, or the com- 
munity whose general welfare is affected by the whole 
process.. Sir Josiah Stamp is recognized as having an unusual 








equipment of administrative experience on taxing problems, 
and he places it at the disposal of the public in this reprint 
of the “ Newmarch Lectures” given in 1919. No moment 
could be more suitable for such a close consideration of the 
subject. For both taxpayer and State are at their wits’ end 
to “find the money” without disastrous reactions upon 
industry and welfare. It is, therefore, natural that “ ability 
to pay,” as the criterion of sound taxation, should be closely 
canvassed in its several applications. It is true that 
Sir Josiah sometimes speaks as if this principle had a 
separate and sometimes opposed existence to two others— 
‘equal marginal sacrifice” and ‘economic surplus.” 
But, rightly understood, these two latter are qualifying and 
interpretative conditions of ability to pay. For an income, 
or body of wealth, has an “ability” which is mainly 
determined, both for economy and equity, by the amount 
of sacrifice or loss entailed by its taxation, on the one hand, 
and the amount of personal cost or effort which has gone 
into its creation, on the other. 

For it is these considerations which support the now 
accepted policy of progressive taxation upon incomes and 
inheritances which every modern State, in its new need of 
money, adopts with ever-growing zeal. What are the limits 
to these progressive taxes? How far can discrimination 
between “earned” and ‘“ unearned” income rightly be 
carried, and with what reactions upon saving and future 
productivity? Can wages bear taxation, and if so, to what 
extent? How far can “ windfalls” be treated as having 
special ability to pay? For what purposes and in what 
circumstances can indirect taxes, though usually ‘“ degres- 
sive,” be adopted? Here are some of the leading issues 
discussed with intimate knowledge and_ vivacity by 
Sir Josiah. 

Most of the valuations turn in the last resort upon the 
psychology of motives in their varying degrees of intensity 
and rationality. The practical experience of the writer is 
represented in such discussions as that dealing with the 
causes of tax-evasion and other points where theory has to 
be tightly kept in bounds by practicability. Great profit 
will also be got from the comparative study of death duties 
and income-tax, and the consideration of the proposed levies 
on capital or on war wealth, in their bearing upon saving. 
His judgment on this last topic is particularly interesting. 
For while he holds that, as regards direct effects upon 
saving, the balance is about even between income-tax and 
levy, the indirect result of making the rich poorer and the 
poor richer will reduce the aggregate incentive to saving 
and cause an arrest in the growth of capital. 

A related issue comes up on the matter of the general 
expediency of using taxation for improving the distribution 
of wealth, a project to which Dr. Marshall and Professor 
Pigou, among others, have given some countenance. Upon 
this subject Sir Josiah exhibits a spirit of economic conserva- 
tism, which is seen in all the discussions upon “ ability.” 
For his general assumption that “ the differences in wealth 
and ability have some ethical or economic warrant behind 
them,” though qualified by consideration of special cases, 
leads him to take a more cautious view of public policy than 
is held by those who consider large fortunes to be mainly 
and normally composed of unearned, unmerited, and 
economically unnecessary income. But doubtless Sir Josiah 
is right in holding that taxation, though it may assist to 
rectify inequalities, must not be regarded as existing 
primarily to do this. It would be better to aim directly at 
equalization of wealth through equalization of opportunities 
than to use the somewhat clumsy weapon of taxation to 
rectify mischief already done. 

The part of taxing theory to which the author gives 
too little attention is the shifting process by which all taxes 
tend to settle upon funds with a true ability to pay. For 
instance, while he is undoubtedly right in holding that “a 
direct tax on a wage-earner is more likely to reduce 
expenditure on primary essentials, and so to react on 
efficiency as to be thrown off on to other classes, than con- 
sumption taxes on specific non-essentials,” he does not allow 
enough for the highly conscious part these non-essentials 
play in the economic motives of workers. Though the non- 
essentials in a class standard of comfort doubtless may be 
broken down by a persistent pressure either of wage reduc- 
tion or taxation, they do not yield without a prolonged 
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struggle-—i.e., the psychological strength of a fixed standard 
is nearly as tough as its physiological. There is a brief, 
but singularly pregnant discussion of Customs duties in 
relation to their ulterior objects—i.e., those objects which are 
at present figuring as pretexts for a return to Protection. 





THE PRINCE 


Our Prince. 


AND SOME BIOGRAPHERS. 


3y EDWARD LEGGE. (Nash. 5s. net.) 


Down Under with the Prince. By EvERARD COTES. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Edward, Prince of Wales. By G. Ivy SANDERS. (Nesbit, 


2s. Gd. net.) 


Mr. Lecce combines with a love of princes and peers the 
spirit of a collector. There is evidence in his book of an 
untiring zeal in the collection of newspaper cuttings. “ Our 
Prince ” consists of seven chapters, and only two of them 
can be said to be pure Legge. The first five chapters tell 
of the Prince’s ceremonial exploits, with copious extracts 
from the speeches he made at them. Mr. Legge has not 
improved upon the reports of these affairs as they appeared 
in the Press, but we are grateful to him for rescuing from 
oblivion an account of one of the Prince’s war services, the 
visit to Rome in May, 1918, when the Italian Premier, Signor 
Orlando, made a speech in which he drew this curious 
character study of England’s future King :— 

““T saw yesterday a youry men is whose ey?s the soul 
of the old nation of Britain was reflected, and from which 
radiated a spirit of goodwill and kindness and that economic 
philosophy which, while announcing the principles of the 
Manchester Scheol, added to the theory of competition the 
tenet that the struggle should be carried on loyally and 
with fair play.”’ 

Young men and women of the common classes are 
consciously striving to produce an effect when they give the 
glad eye. This look of economic philosophy (Manchester 
School)—so different from the wage-slave theory squint 
(Marxian School)—is quite unstudied. We are sure his 
Royal Highness is unconscious of it. 

But Mr. Legge’s chief concern appears to be to express 
his horror at the opinions of Mr. Wells. The latter is 
disappointed because the British Monarchy has missed its 
opportunity since the war of leading the way to an inter- 
national renaissance, and, refering to the Prince’s tour of 
the Dominions, he has written :— 

“He is not now a boy; he saw something of the Great 
War, even if his exalted position denied him any large 
share of its severer hardships and dangers; he cannot be 
blind to the general posture of the world’s affairs. Here, 
surely, was a chance of saying something that would be 
heard from end to end of the earth, something kingly and 
great-minded. . But from first to last the Prince has 
said nothing to quicken the imagination of the multitude. 

. These smiling tours of the Prince of Wales in these 

years of shortage, stress, and insecurity, constitute a 

propaganda of inanity unparalleled in the world’s history.” 

Mr. Legge is anxious that the facts should overtake 
Mr. Wells’s fiction, and history be cleanly written; but we 
fear that his public is not Mr. Wells’s. Yet it is only right 
that Mr. Legge’s case, the “true truth,” as he calls it, 
‘about the Prince as a fighting man,” should be known. 
From the writings of newspaper correspondents at the front 
Mr. Legge has gleaned the following :— 

*“ Already (November, 1914) he (the Prince) has not 
only come into personal touch with men who have been 
hard at work in the fighting-line, tut he has shared in the 
task of conveying wounded to the field hospitals, and he 
has made the acquaintance of the Indian troops.” 

In July, 1917, the King and the Prince visited the 
battlefields of Wytschaete and Messines :— 

“The King left his car and walked towards our old 

front line and towards the old German trenches. 
Heavy shells came whistling from long-range guns... . 
The King stood still and looked acress and listened. The 
*rince of Wales was studying the landscape and the 
atmosphere and the sounds and the smoke of that shell-fire 
with the expert air of a voung officer who is familiar with 
this kind of thing. . The King was alert to every detail 
of the scene about him, and not in the least degree nervous 
of the danger. . . . The Prince of Wales poked about the 
grounds on his own account, looking for relics.” 

“Part of the Prinee’s duty... was that of assisting 
to mark out on maps the daily changes in the disposition 


of the troops, and when on this work he was under fire 
frequently.” 





‘Going from the front to Paris in the second week 
of September, 1917, the Prince hastened to visit the new 
club for soldiers and sailors in the Place de la République.” 


In 1918 the Prince visited Rome and the Anglo-French- 
Italian forces in the field. 

From a friend on the Western Front Mr. Legge learned 
that on one occasion the Prince’s car and the chauffeur were 
blown to atoms by a chance shell. The Prince was not 
in the car at the time. His Royal Highness had left it half- 
an-hour before in order to get a better view of what was 
“ happening to our fellows.” 

This, however, is by no means all the evidence that, in 
the words of Mr. Legge, the Prince * has in him the stuff 
of which a Bayard was made—the heart of a Sidney.” 

The two other volumes mentioned above are of a better 
quality than Mr. Legge’s. Mr. Cotes was one of the 
journalists who accompanied the Prince on his Dominion 
tour, and he writes a plain story, for those who are able 
to read it again, of that long journey. Miss Sanders, in 
writing her careful biography of the Prince, has had the 
advantage of his assistance and that of his entourage, and 
we believe she is justified in hoping she can satisfy those 
who retain an interest in the life and personality of the heir 
to the throne 





VARNISH. 


Deadlock. By DorotHy M. RICHARDSON. 
net.) 
Monday or Tuesday. By Vircrxi, Woo-r. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Miss Ricnarpson’s outstanding virtue is her frankness. 
Her enthusiasm for truth can put a glow about a boarding- 
housekeeper’s sick headache. It is only because truth even at 
its lowest ebb is the most interesting thing in the world that 
we can follow this portion of Miriam’s career at all. 
Miss Richardson records iike a clock rather than like a 
consciousness, treating the dull and the exciting moments 
of life with equal emphasis. We feel that we are being 
sacrificed as readers to her sense of fairness. It is certainly 
not the fault of the material that “ Deadlock” is, sadly we 
say it, dull. Here, if anywhere, truth might have worn its 
brightest colors. For Miriam is now doing two important 
things. She is discovering that to her all life is “‘ copy ”— 
a peculiarly comforting discovery in a hurtful world—and 
she is falling in love. Surely some radiation of her happiness 
should reach us; but in “ Deadlock ’’ these events shine less 
attractively than a cake of Pears’ shone in 
‘** Honeycomb.” 

This, we think, is the fault of Miss Richardson’s later 
manner. In the earlier books she told us everything softly. 
Trivial and tragic happenings were put before us lightly and 
delicately. We remember a woman in a turquoise blue silk 
dress, smart as the fashion-plates of one’s childhood, the 
sweetness of a country railway station at night, and, though 
we are less certain about this, a mother’s insanity. The 
significances were not stressed. Miss Richardson created a 
present about us in which we had to find our own values. 
In “ Deadlock” the intensity with which every trifle is 
perceived seems to have exhausted Miss Richardson’s power 
of perceiving intensity. Exaggeration has crept in, we hear 
of “the wonder” of a small conversation with a stranger 
in a ’bus, with the result that there is no wonder left for 
really wonderful things. It is all told at too loud a pitch. 
We grow fatigued and heedless. 

Not that the book lacks entertainment. There is an 
admirable lecture on philosophy, complete with interruptions, 
and Miriam’s meeting with her lover, in an East wind, is 
delightful comedy :— 


(Duckworth. 9s. 


(Hogarth Press, 


soap 


‘There was a man leaning against the lamp-post. She 

scanned him unwillingly lest he should turn _ into 

Mr. Shatov; but he produced only the details of the 

impression she lad taken before she glanced, a shabby, 

sinister-locking, Tottenham Court Road, foreign loafer, in 

vellow boots, an overcoat of an evil shade of brown, and 

a waiter’s black-banded, grey felt hat . a disreputable 

foreigner, plunging carelessly along, piercing her ear with 
mean, broken English.’’ 

But these scenes might have had any other context. They 

are star turns in an undistinguished programme. We pull 

them out, like colored threads from the woolly jumble of an 

untidy work-basket, from the not wholly considered thoughts 
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about life that Mr. Shatov sets going in Miriam’s serious 
brain : 

‘“Men were mind and body, separated mind and body, 
looking out at women, below their unconscious men’s 
brows, variously moulded and sanctified by thought, with 
one unvarying eye.... Why? Why?.. .” 

and so forth. Miss Richardson is better as recorder than as 
commentator, and there is no heroine of fiction, not 
Cinderella herself, to whom we more fervently wish a few 
fairy princes and palaces for Miss Richardson to record. 
For we shall be beguiled by her really noble truthfulness 
into reading whatever happens to Miriam, and if "buses and 
boarding-houses keep on happening, so much the worse for 
us. We cannot help feeling that our attention is being kept 
too closely upon a faded strip of carpet, in a world where, 
after all, there are moonrises. 

In a “ Haunted House ” we are at once in the world of 
moonrises. Here are three pages of sheer, deliberate beauty, 
An effect is aimed at and deliberately achieved. In the 
stories that follow we are more aware that an effect is aimed 
at than that it is achieved. As in Miss Richardson’s book, 
the manner of the teller gets between the reader and the thing 
told. It isa much more interesting personality, Mrs. Woolf's, 
than the likeable, unimpressive, blouse-and-skirt personality 
of Miriam ; but it is in the way. It diverts us from following 
with wholehearted conviction the sequence or inconsequence 
of the thoughts engendered by the mark on the wall. They 
strive too obviously after interestingness—the beautiful image 
of ‘fish balanced against the stream like flags blown out” 
and the offensiveness of Whitaker’s Almanack. To most 
people, we fancy, that pinkish book has the attractiveness 
that an open larder-door has to a cat, arousing as it does 
their inquisitiveness about other people’s incomes, but to 
Mrs. Woolf it means that :— 

‘‘The Archbishop of Canterbury is followed by the 
Lord High Chancellor; the Lord High Chancellor is 
followed by the Archbishop of York. Everybody follows 
somebody, such is the philosophy of Whitaker, and the 
great thing is to know who follows whom.”’ 

And it represents “Sunday afternoon walks, Sunday 
luncheons, and also ways of speaking of the dead, clothes 
and habits . . . mahogany sideboards . . . Landseer prints.” 
However much we admire Mrs. Woolf's ingenuity in con- 
triving this thread on which to string her wise and beautiful 
and amusing thoughts, we prefer the thoughts that she does 
think to the thoughts that it would be wise or beautiful or 
amusing to think. We can believe in the reality of emotion 
about a winter tree ‘“ in the empty field with all leaves close 
furled . . . a naked mast upon an earth that goes tumbling, 
tumbling all night long”; but we cannot believe that 
thoughts of Archbishops and Lord Chancellorsand Whitaker’s 
Table of Precedency are ever even the shadows of shades to 
her. The “ Mark on the Wall” is a symbol of how the 
mind works rather than its actual working. ‘‘ Kew Gardens ” 
gives us the same impression. The flowers are symbols of 
flowers. The conversations symbols of conservation :— 

“From the oval-shaped flower-bed there rose perhaps 
a hundred stalks spreading into heart-shaped or tongue- 
shaped leaves half-way up, and unfurling at the tip red or 
blue or yellow petals marked with spots of color raised 
upon the surface; and from the red, blue, or yellow gloom 
of the throat emerged a straight bar, rough with gold dust 
and slightly clubbed at the end.” 

“. .. Doesn’t one always think of the past, in a 
garden with men and women lying under the trees? Aren’t 
they one’s past, all that remains of it, those men and 
women, those ghosts lying under the trees... one’s 
happiness, one’s reality? ’’ 

‘ “For me, a square, silver shoe buckle and a dragon 

We we oo 
There is an air of formality about it all, as if it were a 
ballet that Mrs. Woolf described. It is beautiful; but it is 
life’s second cousin. Mrs. Woolf, in this charming book, is 
more at home with ghosts than with human beings. 





Books in Brief. 


The Spy. By Upron Stncuarr. (Werner Laurie. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Upton Stnciarr’s novels are documents of the Revolution, 
and they are influential. As, one after another, the horrors 
of a dissolving social system are forced into the light, 





Mr. Sinclair weaves the essentials of each revelation into 
a story, which a sensation-loving public cannot help reading. 
In this latest example of his skill (it is a remarkable skill) 
he follows the fortunes of one of those despicable creatures 
who, to most of us, seem very near the lowest in the con- 
temporary scale. Peter Gudge turns spy to save his skin, 
and develops into an agent-provocateur so devoted and 
resourceful that the Secret Service gives him a star position. 
Mr. Sinclair puts in everything—corruption, torture, faked 
bomb plots, prostituted officers and courts of the law, the 
indescribable terrors of the man-hunt by ‘‘ the boys’”’; and 
if an outraged reader is driven to protest that such 
abominations simply cannot be, the novelist-preacher 
need do nothing but refer him to the American 
papers passim. It has all been there, during the 
past four years. And here is an interesting fact: at home 
Mr. Sinclair is practically forced to be his own publisher; 
in England, without difficulty, he can command the services 
of a conservative house and all the established distributing 


agencies. 
* * * 


A History of Persia. By Sir Percy Sykes. 

Two vols. (Macmillan. £3 10s.) 

Str Percy Syxes’s ‘‘ History of Persia’’ is a book 
which one ardently and at first sight desires to possess. It 
contains a fascinating collection of reproductions of Persian 
drawings and portraits, sketches and photographs of count- 
less marvels of Persian architecture and sculpture, a colored 
drawing of a glorivas carpet, and chapter-headings which 
illustrate Persian ornament and design. When one has 
looked over these delights there is a rich collection of photo- 
craphs of modern life, and, finally, there are the maps, on 
the same lavish scale, and as up-to-date as anyone could 
desire. Whether the history itself will move the reader to 
the same enthusiasm is quite another matter. It covers the 
whole life of Persia from Cyrus to the present Shah, and 
inevitably, perhaps, it is in the nature of a compilation. It 
is a ‘“‘sound’’ reproduction of the standard authorities, and 
the arrangement, by headed paragraphs, suggests the 
chronicle. Most of it is drum and trumpet history. — If 
one is curious about the Persians themselves «nd their 
native culture, it is disappointing to find that the narrttive 
broadens out into a full stream only when they are fighting 
with Athenians, or Macedonians, or Romans, only when 
Arabs invade them, or when they are caught up in the 
intrigues and expansions of Napoleon, the Tsars, or the 
British Empire. Of their speculative life of thought ve are 
told very little, even when so curious a movement as Babism 
emerges. Sir Percy Sykes, as a soldier, has occasionally 
something fresh to say about military matters, and he gives 
a good, though brief, sketch of modern village economy. 
Otherwise the letterpress is decidedly less interesting than 
the illustrations. The new edition contains, defiantly out 
of perspective and proportion, an elaborate narrative of the 
German intrigues, Turkish invasions, and British counter- 
moves of the Great War, in which the author played a 
leading part, so that General Dunsterville bulks somewhat 
larger than Alexander the Great. Sir Percy Sykes, one 
is glad to see, recognizes that the old Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment was a fatal error. He is less critical of the more 
recent Anglo-Persian Agreement, which has been igno- 
miniously buried since his book was printed. Of all the 
costly and devastating events of the war in Persia, only a 
negative result remains. The Turks were kept out. A new 
period has opened now, with the shrewd Bolsheviks in the 
ascendant. These new chapters are invaluable as a record, 
but they make somewhat scrappy and depressing reading. 


Second Edition. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Mr. Knopr issues his list of autumn anncuncements, 
which prove that a tendency towards pessimism noticed in 
him during his recent visit to England was more apparent 
than real. Among his forthcoming publications are the 
American editions of Mr. Scawen Blunt’s “ My Diaries ” 
with specially written introductions by Mr. Blunt ; Professor 
Graham Wallas’s ‘‘ Human Nature in Politics”; Mr. H. M. 
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Tomlinson’s “London River”; and Mr. de la Mare’s 
“Memoirs of a Midget.” Mr. Clarence Day, junr., whose 
ebullitions in “ This Simian World ” pleased a wide public, 
collects his magazine writings—and drawings—into a volume 
called ‘“‘ The Crow’s Nest.” 


aa * * 


Anotuer of Mr. Knopf’s English authors is Mr. Robert 
Graves, his “ Pierglass”’ being the third collection of his 
verse to appear in America. Mr. Graves is about to put forth 
a pamphlet in prose on the art of poetry, and will be the 
first of the younger poets to have attempted this troublesome 
task. 

* * * 

Tue Royal Asiatic Society have opened a fund for a 
memorial to Sir Richard F. Burton, whose birth-centenary 
it is. The memorial is to consist in an annual lecture, a 
medal bearing Burton’s effigy, and other suitable tributes. 

* * * 


Sourn America being to some extent a mere name to 
those outside it, the Hispanic Society has determined to 
publish a series of brief biographies of representative living 
men in the South American Republics, “ as a first step towards 
a Dictionary of National Biography.” The Society, now at 67, 
Great Russell Street, intends also to issue works on art, 
history, bibliography, and letters. 

* * * 


Tue debate between Mr. H. M. Hyndman and the Duke 
of Northumberland on June 8th, over “The Cause of 
Industrial Unrest,” is fully recorded in a pamphlet published 
at the S.D.F. Offices, 160, Fleet Street. 


* * * 


Tue “ Print Collector's Quarterly ” for July maintains 
its beauty and its vitality. Mr. A. E. Popham considers with 
enthusiasm Jean Duvet, the earliest French engraver, whose 
engaging wildnesses have hitherto disgusted the critics. 
Mr. Furst, writing on the modern woodcut, touches on the 
work of Edward Calvert, a disciple of Blake ; Mr. Harold J. L. 
Wright reveals some undescribed states of Meryon etchings 
(Meryon also is entitled to a birth-centenary this year) ; and 
Mr. Frank Gibson has a pleasant paper on the but little 
known etchings and lithographs of George Clausen. 

* * * 


Fine catalogues follow in quick succession from 
Mr. Francis Edwards. He turns from ornithology to 
“The Three Arts” with the greatest of ease. ‘‘ The 
Three Arts ’’ includes that great undertaking, the Tudor 
Facsimile Series of old English plays, at £25 the set of a 
hundred volumes. Among the arts comes George Bickham’s 
“ Universal Penman ” of 1733—-when handwriting was a fine 
art. Here is the list of subscribers to Cruikshank’s 
testimonial in 1873, and the receipt for £841 6s. signed by 
him. Mr. Edwards appears to have a grievance against 
Robert Buchanan for limiting his esteem to half-a-crown. 

* * * 


A PAMPHLET on the “ Text of Henry V.’’ has lately been 
published by Messrs. Mandley & Unett, of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. The author, Dr. Hereward T. Price, has for some 
years been examining the problem ‘“ whether the Quarto 
could be regarded as a first sketch of which the Folio gives 
us a revised and enlarged version,” and others, and he now 
sets out with lucidity and power his arguments and his con- 
clusions: ‘‘that the Quarto is subsequent to the Folio, and 
is not a first sketch, and that the Folio text of Henry V. is 


of opinion between Bowles and Byron. Bowles reprinted 
with revisions his'‘“‘ Two Letters,” in which he contorts him- 
self, as well as the noble lord, in the thorny question: 
Whether poetry be more immediately indebted to what is 
sublime or beautiful in the Works of Nature, or the Works of 
Art? Both men having produced quantities of poetry, the 
controversy need not have been so wordy as it was. Thus 
Byron :— 

““Take awey the pyramids, and what is the desert? 
Take away Stonehenge from Salisbury Plain, and it is 
— more than Hounslow Heath, or any other inclosed 
own.”’ 
Bowles draws himself up to his full height :— 

__‘*I will tell you, my Lord, why a desert is poetical 
without a pyramid: because it conveys ideas of immeasur- 
able extent, of profound silence, of solitude. What is 
Salisbury Plain without Stonehenge? Stonehenge is 
poetical from its traditions, and uncertain origin. But 
Hounslow Heath conveys to the mind chiefly ideas of 
‘ artificial’ life—turnpike roads, stage coaches, in all 
directions, raree-showmen, whose shows thousands would 
look at who do not look at the sun! carts and caravans, 
and butcher boys scampering on horseback with one spur, 
and my Lord in his coach with the ‘ poetical LIVERYMEN’ 
behind! 

“Therefore, Hounslow Heath is not so poetical as 
‘the Desert,’ connected with the idea of solitude, of 
extent, of sands moving in the vast wilderness, of Arabs 
telling their wild stories by moonlight, &c.—these make the 
desert more poetical than Hounslow Heath, with or 
without a pyramid.”’ 
And so the agitated Bowles muddles through, under- 
lining, thrusting into capitals, and redoubling marks of 
exclamation with little regard for decency, until at the end 
he fears he may be thought “ totally insensible to anything 
Poetical as connected with the human Art.” He then 
meditates in rhyme over an Egyptian tomb, but is at length 
disturbed once more by— 


“the sounds of earthly strife, 
And the streets ringing to the stir of life.” 
Shrewder than Bowles is “Fabius,” who writes 
“ protesting against the immolation of Gray, Cowper, and 
Campbell at the Shrine of Pope ”—against Byron. Fabius 
chooses as motto a line from Horace :— 


“Hic, dum sublimes versus ructatur et errat.” 
Byron had affected to despise Gray’s odes, in his remarks on 
Pope. Fabius notes that Pope’s emotions are “ the image 


of the snow-clad trees in the icy lake ” ; and, for ethical poetry, 
he quotes a grammarian’s mnemonic :— 


‘““From o are formed am and em, 
From i, ram, rim, ro, sse, and ssem. .. .” 


adding: “ This is ethical poetry, the highest of all poetry, 
because it does that in verse which the greatest of men have 
wished to accomplish in prose.” 


Then Byron has preferred the ‘“ Georgics” to the 
‘“ #neid.” Up stumps Fabius :— 

‘Let me honestly confess my suspicions that your 
Lordship never read any part of the ‘ Georgics,’ save the 
episodes, more than once, and that you dart at the refresh- 
ing poetry of the episodes as eagerly as the traveller in the 
deserts of Arabia at the green islands of palm trees and 
bounding waters. . . . Most strange, however, is the flight 
of your Lordship from the ‘ Georgics’ to the line of your 
ethical versifier. 

““The proper study of mankind is man. Is man a clod, 
an ox, or an asp? But thus even the genius of Lord Byron 
flounders in shallow water.” 








*bhakespeare's work and his alone.” 





A Hundred Pears Ago. 


1821: “THE PAMPHLETEER,” I. 


THE periodical in which A. J. Valpy collected, chiefly for 
“ the Clubs and institutions,” pamphlets, both original and 
reprinted, on various themes. now reached its ninth year. 
Its aim was partly to interest posterity, and certainly there 
is life still in some of its articles. Additions were made 
during the year to the literature produced by the difference 








Slusie. 
ARIEL’S PRISON. 


Tue art of the Russian Ballet, since it first returned to 
London after the war, has become steadily more and 
more inhuman, in its dancing, in its music, and in its 
decoration. Its inhumanity is to many people its chief 
fascination, and it is all the more fascinating in the 
systematic and skilful way in which every detail of the 
production is made to contribute to this effect. 
During the present season there was added to 
the tribe of marionettes a party of Spanish performers, 
who appeared under the heading of “ Cuadro Flamenco.”’ 
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Marionettes they seemed in that huge theatre with its 
disproportionately small stage, marionettes all the more 
owing to the ingenuity which exhibited them on a toy 
stage within the real stage, backed by a garish suggestion 
of a toy theatre. 

A few days ago I had the opportunity of seeing and 
hearing three of the Spanish performers in a private 
house. No longer marionettes, but human beings, they 
gave me an entirely different impression of their art. If 
they failed either to please or to interest in the theatre, 
the fault was none of theirs. Singing, dancing, and 
guitar-playing of this type is not designed for large 
spaces. Nor, perhaps, is a London drawing-room a much 
better frame for the “ Cuadro Flamenco ”’ than that pro- 
vided by the Russian Ballet. It has in Spain, no doubt, 
its own appropriate surroundings; but as part of Spanish 
life I have no competence to write about it. Yet I could 
at least see that at close quarters there was a balance and 
a just proportion of sound-values between the three per- 
formers. To appreciate the dancing of Sr. Agustin Gre 
——“ El Tejero ’’—one must be near enough to observe his 
facial expression, which plays an important part in his 
dances. In the theatre the riot of stamping feet 
dominated everything; besides, Spanish dancing is not 
well seen from the angle of a dress-circle or a gallery. 
From above, one may enjoy the ingenuities of choreo- 
graphy in ground-plan ;: to know the beauty of El Tejero’s 
movements one must be on the same level, or lower, 
where one can see the whole line of the human figure that 
seems to be held firm and motionless at the waist, like the 
node of a vibrating string, while the upper and lower 
limbs move in balanced antithesis. 

In the theatre, too, the singer, Srta. Antonia Garcia 
—‘La Minerita ’’—hardly had her chance. In a small 
room, strange as it may seem, the piercing harshness of 
her vocal tone is much less noticeable. I can well under- 
stand that many lovers of music have been horrified at a 
system of voice-production so utterly different from that 
of the ordinary operatic singer. I will not venture to 
recommend its adoption on our concert platforms; but it 
is a style to which it takes only a short time to accustom 
oneself. One accepts it as one accepts the tone of a reed 
instrument, as soon as one realizes that the voice is per- 
fectly under control, perfectly even in quality, and at the 
same time capable of very remarkable accuracy in curious 
intervals and in florid decoration. Coloratura takes on 
a new delight when it is presented in the middle or lower 
part of the voice with a penetrating quality of tone that 
almost resembles a cor anglais. As one hears the canto 
flamenco in this way one realizes that it is not mere 
screaming out of tune, but a conscious and careful 
vocalization in intervals unfamiliar to our scale. The 
difficulty of apprehending it is at first increased by the 
accompaniment of the guitar. The player—Sr. Manuel 
Rodriguez—begins the prelude in the usual style with a 
few conventional chords. Suddenly La Minerita starts 
off as if possessed; the guitarist stops, waits, looks 
curiously at her, strikes a chord or two as if in the 
desperate hope of fitting in somehow, and finally brings 
the song to an end with a rattle and crash across the 
strings. Such, at any rate, is the first rough impression 
on an English ear ; it reminded me of that grotesque duet 
of mutual disregard that one may hear performed by the 
priest and the organist in any Italian church. The fact is 
that the canto flamenco cannot be harmonized. The 
guitar accompaniment is not intended to be the sort of 
respectable pianoforte part that Mr. Cecil Sharp might 
arrange; it is an independent background. Being mainly 
an alternation of the familiar tonic and dominant chords, 
our ear seizes it too quickly ; we jump to the conclusion— 
erroneous to the last degree—that those two chords are 
the only ones that the player knows. Something similar 
happens in the popular songs of Naples, but there the 
tunes are wilfully composed in odd scales, for the sake of 
the attraction of perversity, and the conventional accom- 
paniment has its obvious reason. At the same time, it 
is the right accompaniment for such tunes, both at 
Naples and in Spain. One must think of the duet as 
being something like a poster in which a principal figure 
stands out against a background patterned with black 
and white stripes or squares. 





One must approach closer still, within a few feet if 
possible, to understand the guitar. It is hardly likely 
that “our beloved Jane’’ was as accomplished a per- 
former as Sr. Rodriguez, but none the less Shelley knew 
something of what the guitar could do when he told how 
it had learnt :— 

‘* The clearest echoes of the hills, 
The softest notes of falling rills, 
The melodies of birds and bees, 
The murmuring of summer seas, 
And pattering rain, and breathing dew, 
And airs of evening... 


“It talks according to the wit 
Of its companions ; and no more 
Is heard than has been felt before, 
By those who tempt it to betray 
These secrets of an elder day.”’ 

One so seldom even sees a guitar in England that its 
range of color and emotion is to most musicians quite 
unknown. First, let it be said that the guitar has a 
practicable compass of about three and a half octaves, 
covering the general compass of the human voice from 
low bass to high soprano. Besides the familiar chords 
and arpeggios, it can play reiterated notes and harmonics. 
Quick-running passages, such as are common in Bach’s 
harpsichord and organ music, are perfectly well suited 
to it. As a melodic instrument it has enough sustaining 
power to compare very favorably with the harpsichord 
and clavichord, and its vibrato gives it a marked 
resemblance to the latter. The great period of the guitar 
was, in fact, the end of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth, when the harpsichord and 
clavichord were still able to hold their own against the 
pianoforte. The guitar, indeed, in the hands of a master 
like Sr. Rodriguez, has all the beauty of these two, with 
a much subtler delicacy of expression, and a much more 
finely graded sense of color than the harpsichord could 
ever obtain from the multiplication of stops and key- 
boards. But it is at its best in purely Spanish music, 
including the formal guitar music of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Sr. Rodriguez played one or two pretty little 
morceaur de salon, which were interesting for technical 
reasons ; but the emotional possibilities of the guitar are 
illustrated much more strikingly by the music of Albeniz, 
or by the rhapsodical effects of the flamenco style. It 
was strangely illuminating to listen to Sr. Rodriguez 
talking and accompanying himself, rather like Mr. Skim- 
pole at the pianoforte, for it showed what were the 
instinctive formule of the instrument. One of the most 
characteristic is the bass progression Ja, sol, fa, mi, 
which comes over and over again in the flamenco music, 
in Granados, and in Domenico Scarlatti. Scarlatti helps 
us to understand the guitar, and the guitar helps us to 
understand him, for while he can expand and comment 
upon the intellectual aspect of Spanish music with his 
ten fingers on the harpsichord, the modern guitarist, with 
his delicate and sensitive nuances of expression, can 
explain to a modern musician the human and poetical 
significance of Scarlatti’s angular and eccentric phrases. 


Epwarp J. DENT. 





Science. 


THE PREDICTION OF WEATHER. 


Ir will be within the recollection of quite young people 
that the term “weather prophet’’ was often used to 
indicate a certain untrustworthiness ; indeed, we seem to 
recollect that the rich and vigorous young language of 
America used the term as synonymous with liar. But 
during and since the war the science of meteorology has 
rapidly acquired prestige; it was considered by many of 
our patriots, we remember, a further proof of the detest- 
able unfairness of the Germans that they launched their 
attacks at the times their meteorologists prophesied would 
be foggy. Whether or not the Germans were so cunning, 
the public mind was willing to attribute to German 
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South Eastern and Chatham Rallway. 


——_ 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Ordinary Summer Train Service is now in 
operation. 

Long Period Excursion Tickets, available 8 or 15 days, 
will be issued from London to Seaside Stations by 
certain Trains, every Wednesday from 13th July to 
28th September, inclusive. 

Day Excursions will be run from London to certain 
Seaside Stations every Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


For ‘aoe particulars apply at any S.E & C.R. 
Station 





TRAYVEX DE LUXE 
- THE - 


“THANET” 


PULLMAN LIMITED 
10 


Margate, Broadstairs 
: s: and Ramsgate :: :: 


EVERY SUNDAY 
Until further notice. 


DOWN. A.M. 


VICTORIA (S.E. & C. ale oreo -. Gep. 10 10 
MARGATE WEST .. ‘e ooo wee -. @rre 11 40 
BROADSTAIRS ” 11°«461 
RAMSGATE HARBOUR . aes ae 11 «58 

uP. P.M. 
RAMSGATE HARSOUR ... we ae -. Gep. 5 30 
BROADSTAIRS eee we aes oo” 5 36 
MARGATE WEST eee eee — 5 45 
VICTORIA (S.E. & c.R. te eee tee - arte 7 15 


ES: 
SINGLE, 24)-; RETURN, 42/- 


Including Pullman Car Supplement. 





P. C. TEMPEST, General Manager. 
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FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


WANTED 


One Million Men and Women who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 
That will maintain the whole Service of 
244 LIFE-BOATS. 

During the first six months of 1921 
£50,000 have been received. 


The Institution still needs 800,000 Five Shillings. 


Will you be “one in a million” ? 

If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 

LORD HARROWBY, 
Treasurer. Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

22, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONBON, W.C. 2. 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 























MY £1,000 LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE IS NOT COSTING 
ME ONE PENNY. 


I have just taken out a £1,000 Policy to give further 
financial support to my wife should she survive me, or to 
benefit both of us if I live to be 55. The insurance—for 
£1,000 to ‘be paid even if I died to-morrow—costs me 
nothing. For the rest, it is simply putting by a fixed sum 
of money each year until I reach the age of 55. I pay no 
Income Tax on this money, which is a Gov ernment indication 
that I am protecting the Nation’s interests as well as my 
own by adopting this form of thrift. 


My age is 35. I have undertaken to deposit each year 
for 20 years with the Sun Life of Canada a sum of £55. 
But I save in Income Tax through this arrangement the 
sum of £8 5s. per annum, so that my net deposit is really 
and truly £46 15s. If I live to be 55 I shall receive from 
the Company £1,000 plus profits, which on a very conser- 
vative estimate will be £370, making a total of £1,370, 
against my net deposits in the 20 years of £935. I shall 
therefore receive by way of interest or dividends no less than 
£435, and I do not pay any Income Tax whatever on this 
accumulated dividend!—a further important Government 
concession. This is quite a good net return from the invest- 
ment point of view, especially taking into consideration 
that the Capital cannot depreciate, that there are no market 
fluctuations to bother about. 


Now for the Free Insurance, or, in other words, the 
financial protection for my dependents which is not to cost 
me one penny. Directly I deposited the first £55 I was 
insured for £1,000, plus half the deposit I had made. If I 
were to die to-morrow my wife would receive £1,027 10s. If 
I die, say, after making four deposits she will receive £1,110. 
This increasing value of the insurance is a great feature of 
this policy ; indeed, it is unique. In the event of death half 
the deposits that have been made are added to the policy. 
This is guaranteed. 

The policy is remarkable also in other ways. For in- 
stance, on the back of it 1 learn exactly what the policy is 
worth at any period after it has been in force three years. 
The figures are there, plain for me to see; so that I can tell 
at any moment what the policy is worth: (1) in cash (if I 
want to make an end of the transaction), (2) what loan on 
the account I can obtain, (3) the financial worth of the policy 
if I cease payment altogether and treat the back payments 
as full deposits for completely paid-up policy. 

The Company issuing this most advantageous policy is 
The Sun Life of Canada, whose assets amount to no less 
than £23,000,000. Any one desiring further information 
should write, stating exact date of birth, to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 11, Canada House, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 


The Sun Life of Canada is, of course, the Company which 





specialises in annuities, both immediate and deferred. 




















LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Chatrm 
The Right Hon. R. "McKENNA 


Joint Managing Directors: 
F. HYDE 


S. B. MURRAY 


E. W. WOOLLEY 





Subscribed Capital - 


Paid-up Capital 


Reserve Fund 
Deposits (June 30th, 192/) 


£38,116,815 
10,860,565 
10,860,565 
371,322,381 





HEAD OFFICE: 


5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
OVER 1.550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 





AFFILIATED BANKS 


BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. 
Over 110 Offices in Ireland 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
Over 160 Offices in Scotland 
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science, at any rate, the possibility of such prophetic 
feats. And since the war we have had ample evidence 
that weather prophecy is possible—certainly for futures 
of twenty-four to forty-eight hours. Except in very 
exceptional circumstances, prophecies for longer futures 
cannot yet be made with confidence. So limited a power 
of prediction may not seem very impressive; compared 
with the astronomical announcements for “ millions of 
years ’’ ahead, it may even seem contemptible; but if 
we reflect, not only on the extremely variable nature of 
weather, but on its apparently arbitrary character, we 
shall feel disposed to admit that this young science has 
really accomplished a good deal. The essence of science 
is measurement, and the problem for meteorology, as for 
every other science, is to discover what to measure and 
how to measure it. It was not until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century that such measurements were 
possible, for it was not until then that the instruments 
were devised which could measure the fundamental 
quantities on which scientific weather prediction depends. 

Certain measurements, it is true, were made before 
that date. The Greeks, we know, noted the directions 
of winds; records of rainfall were made in Palestine in 
the first century, and there is reason to suppose that 
rain-gauges were used in Korea as early as 1442. There 
were also early speculations regarding the atmosphere. 
Aristotle’s treatise on winds, for instance, divides the 
atmosphere into three parts: there was an immovable 
part in which plants and animals live, there was an 
intensely cold middle region, and there was the third 
part, contiguous to the fiery heavens and rotating with 
them. Vapors and exhalations which ascended from the 
earth to this fiery region became visible to us as comets 
and meteors. But the science of meteorology, as distin- 
guished from these speculations, did not become possible 
until it occurred to Torricelli, a pupil of Galileo, to ques- 
tion the accepted axiom that ‘“ Nature abhorred a 
vacuum.’’ This axiom had furnished a sufficient reason 
for the fact that water rose in a pump, until some men 
came to Galileo and asked him why they could not raise 
water by an ordinary pump more than 18 cubits above 
the surface of the water in the well. Galileo pondered 
this matter, and finally suggested that perhaps Nature 
did not abhor a vacuum above that height. So apparently 
capricious an emotion on Nature’s part did not satisfy 
Torricelli, and he finally succeeded in showing that the 
atmosphere had weight and exerted pressure sufficient to 
maintain a certain height of water, but no more. This 
discovery naturally led to the invention of the barometer, 
one of the fundamental instruments of meteorology. 
About the same time a crude kind of thermometer was 
invented, and, with these two instruments, meteorology 
was at the beginning of its scientific career. 

At the present time a first-order meteorological 
station makes continuous or hourly records of pressure, 
temperature, wind, sunshine, and rainfall. Of these 
measurements that of pressure is the most important, 
although the other measurements, particularly tempera- 
ture, play a considerable part. The extent to which 
weather is conditioned by these quantities is still largely 
a matter of observation; there are many interesting 
partial laws relating, for instance, direction of wind with 
pressure and temperature, but a theoretical meteorology 
does not yet, in any comprehensive sense, exist. The 
predictions of the meteorologist are largely based on 
experience, although it would not be true to say that 
meteorology is a wholly empirical science. But it is still 
true that the limited predictions of meteorology are based 
on an immense number of observations. Each observing 
station sends in its reports to a central office, where a 
synoptic chart is prepared. The pressure and tempera- 
ture at every observing station in the British Isles, for 
instance, will be charted. Wind values will be indicated 
by arrows drawn so as to show both strength and direc- 
tion. These observations will be used to modify one 
another. The direction of the wind, for example, may 
not accord with what one would expect from the shape 
of the curves of equal pressure, the so-called “ isobars,’’ 
and may, therefore, suggest that the isobars should be 
drawn as sinuous curves instead of as smooth curves. 
The state of the sky as regards clouds, or the condition of 








the weather as regards rain, snow, mist, frost, thunder- 
storms, and so on, is also recorded on the chart. By 
comparing the successive charts with one another, the 
observer is able to estimate the rate and direction of 
change of the various quantities concerned. He has then 
to consider three points: how the pressure systems on 
the chart will move, what changes are likely to take 
place within these systems, and what effect these changes 
will have on the weather conditions within the systems. 
To do this properly the observer should have information 
of the distribution of pressure and temperature over a 
considerable space around the British Isles. The distri- 
bution of atmospheric pressure over a sufficiently wide 
area, as shown by the isobars on the chart, will probably 
reveal a region of minimum pressure surrounded by 
regions at higher pressures. Such systems are very 
important. <A considerable study has been made of 
weather as dependent on such systems. The locality of 
the “depression,’’ its direction and rate of movement, 
the accompanying temperature phenomena, the direction 
of the winds, make up, by their combinations, very 
varied sets of conditions; they are found, however, to 
fall fairly well into seven types, and in these are included 
the majority of the weather conditions experienced in 
the British Isles. Systems of which the centre is a region 
of minimum pressure are known as cyclones; the term 
anti-cyclone was invented by Galton to describe those 
systems of which the centre is a region of maximum 
pressure. When the region of high pressure is located 
over the British Isles we have the weather conditions now 
so familiar; winds light and variable, the weather often 
cloudy at first but the sky gradually becoming almost 
cloudless, visibility decreasing, the atmosphere becoming 
hazy. This type of weather, the anti-cyclonic type, has 
a tendency to persist for weeks on end, for its centre, the 
region of high pressure, usually moves very slowly. The 
explanation of the formation of such systems is not yet 
completely worked out. It seems to be shown, however, 
that they are probably not due to thermal conditions nor 
to eddies. They are connected now with the existence of 
the “stratosphere,’’ that very interesting section of the 
atmosphere discovered by M. Bort in 1899. This region 
lies at a height of from 8 to 17 kilometres above the 
ground, and appears to be at a nearly uniform tempera- 
ture and pressure. The fact of its existence is very 
remarkable, and meteorologists are eagerly exploring the 
possibilities of explanation furnished by its presence. In 
its main lines, therefore, the science of meteorology is 
fairly well mapped out. Its Copernican revolution is 
accomplished. The rest is a matter of more and mere 
precise observation, leading, we may be confident, to the 
epoch of great theories. By then meteorology will be a 
fully fledged science; the external sign of this advance 
will be a great increase in the period and accuracy of a 
weather prediction. 


s. 





The Drama. 


ENTER PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 


Mr. KENNETH Barnes, as most people know, is the 
Director of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. It 
seems to us that he is quite fitted to direct an Academy 
of Playwriting as well. His play, ‘‘ Undercurrents,”’ 
produced on Sunday night by the R.A.D.A. Ex- 
Students’ Club at the Academy Theatre, is in many 
ways a model to dramatists. We are speaking for the 
moment not of its matter, but of its form. Mr. Barnes 
understands that a drama is essentially an action, that 
it must unfold a story and unfold it smoothly, naturally, 
and cleanly. There is no dragging in his plot; it begins, 
without a mass of preliminary mechanism, as soon as 
the curtain rises; it never wanders, and at each stage 
of its development just as much is disclosed as the 
author judges necessary, and no more. Hence, the 
interest never droops. Next, we must commend the 
dialogue. It too is clean and spare, and never springs up 
rankly into jungle growths. It is written with a 
delicate ear for sound, and puts ideas (sometimes tough 
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COURT THEATRE ‘Seu SCHOOLMASTERS forSCHOOLBOYS! = 
MON. NEXT, at 8.30. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.0. 


THE IRISH PLAYERS in 
THE PLaYBOY OF THE 
WESTteRN WORLD. 


By J. M. SYNGE. 
Box Office (Gerr. 848) now open daily. 


QUEEN a) Shaftesbury Avenue. Gerr, 9437. 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to ALFRED BUTT. 
General Manager: OscaR BARRETT. 
Evgs. at 8.45. Mats., Wed. and Fri. 2.8. 
THE EVERYMAN THEATRE COMPANY 


IN 
THE SHEWING UP CF BLANCO-POSNET. 


By BERNARD SHAW. 
Box Office open 10 till 10. 




















Gerr. 9437. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
COLISEUM 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 
Twice Daily, at 2.30 and 7.45. 
NEXT WEEK— 
SEYMOUR HICKS & CO.; ARNAUT BROS.; MARIE LORENZI; 
THE STELLIOS; DOLLIE & BILLIE, &c. 


Gerrard 17540. Man. Dir.: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 








*Phone: 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE | 


(Li oncom Opera House), KINGSWAY. 

Daily, 2 to 10.30 Sundays, 6 to 10.4. 
MON., TUES., WED. MARK Load s novel “‘“A YANKEE AT 
THE COURT OF KING ARTHU R,’ “THE ADVENTURES OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES” (Episode S,, entitled “THE MAN 

WITH THE TWISTED LIP,” &c. 

THURS., FRI., SAT. “THE AMAZING PARTNERSHIP.” 

By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM & TOM MOORE, in “ THE GAY 
LORD QUEX,” by SIR ARTHUR PINERO, &c. 
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Will Mr. FISHER 
follow Dr. ADDISON? 


PARENTS !! 
Your boys are being rebbed of their birthright. 
Schools such as ETON, HARROW, RUGBY have 
SCHOOLMASTERS FOR THE BOYS. 


In your schools, Schoolmasters grow FEWER 
and FEWER. 


About 3,000 entrants are required annually. 
Less than 1,000 are obtained. 


WHY? 
YOU KNOW THE ANSWER. 


MONEY FOR EDUCATION? FOR THE 
WAR OFFICE—PLENTY. 


Military Educational Establishments cost 
£888,000 in 1920, 
£1,422,000 in 1921, 
in addition to £500,000 spent on the ordinary education 
of the soldier. 

115 officers cost over £1,300 each per year at the Staff College. 
But Your Boys must go without because the country 
is so poor? 

The Government, of which Mr. Fisher (President of the 
Board of Education) is a member, spent 

£137,000,000 in Three Years in 
PALESTINE and MESOPOTAMIA. 
Help us build 
“THE NEW JERUSALEM” in ENGLAND. 
The Times says: 

‘The cost of one great battleship would set the (Educa- 
tion) Act of 1918 in full swing. ... If we are, in the new 
age, to compete on equal terms with other great nations, we 
must educate our children now.” 


SAVE THE SCHOOLS FOR THE BOYS! 


Send your contribution to help the fight to— 
Secretary, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLMASTERS, 
7, Clifford Gardens, London, N.W. 10. 


STUART TALC MOUOSE OOOO UOMO TORO OO ORIRO LOPS PROD OOOO OTOH ER 








OOKPLATES are designed and engraved by Osbornes, 


27, Eastcastle-street, London, W.1. Original designs, exclusive 
to each client. 





ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES—WE 


“TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 

List free, or send garments for estimate. — Dept. N., LONDON 
TURNING CO., 9, 


Downs Park-road, LONDON, E. 5. 








For cleaning Siiver Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6% LI/- 2/6 & 4/6. 




















NOTE. 


All communications to the Editor, and books, ete., for 
review should be addressed to The Editor, 10, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C. 2. 

Communications respecting sudscriptions should be addressed 
to THE MANAGER, THE NaTION & THE ATHENZUM, 10, Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 2. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Inland post free 12 menths * 3 ° 
” ” ” ” 

Foreign , » 3 230 
_ » e 116 





RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN “THE NATION & 


THE ATHENAEUM.” 


TRADE. 
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Eighth-page PES ~~. ee 
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CHARITIES. 
Full page . - £14 0 0 
and pre rata. 
PROSPECTUSES, Per page — . £38 00 
FINANCIAL, COMPANY REPORTS ... £18 18 0 
(Minimum space £3 3s. 0d.) 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT, BNUCATIONAL, LECTURES, 
BOOKSBLLERS, ani Miscellaneous ere = 
line, per insertion... 13 
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‘ | PRINTING 





ERE isa firm fully equipped 
to give you the best 
printing of Folders, Booklets, 
Catalogues, Labels and _ all 
advertising Literature. 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
WORK, AT REASONABLE 
CHARGES, and WITH 
PROMPT DELIVERY IS 
ASSURED. 
We can carry your work 
through from the commence- 
ment, write the copy, supply 
the illustrations and designs 
(colour, half-tone or line) and 
give you reliable work and 
service at the minimum cost. 
Consult us when you are 
putting out your next order 
for printing. 


OUR WISH IS TO SERVE 
YOU. 





= | LOXLEY sros., trp. 








All enquiries to the London Executive Office — 


15 & 16, GOUGH SQUARE, E.C.4, 

12, CURSITOR' STREET, E.C.4, 

6, ‘CARMELITE STREET, E.C.4, 
and 


AIZLEWOOD ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 
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and abstract ideas) with a lucidity that should make 
them plain to the most careless listener. Let us add 
(we wish one or two of the actors had realized it) that 
the characters are drawn with a sober and severe 
naturalism, and that the theme of the play is a subject 
of living interest. 

‘ Undercurrents ’’ deals with the claims of the new 
psycho-analytic practitioner. Is he a healer or a 
charlatan, is he a physician or a spoiler of the soul ? 
Mr. Barnes’s protagonist, Frayne, the Wimpole Street 
consultant, is a complex personality. A charlatan he is 
not, despite his enormous fees, for we know that he has 
cured one of the characters of the play, and we see him 
(in a rather disconnected episode, the one flaw in the 
construction) refusing to take any more money from a 
gushing society lady who has no genuine complaint. A 
sturdy and daring adventurer, on the other hand, 
Frayne certainly is. He has picked up enough psycho- 
logy (beginning, he tells us, by talk with an old priest 
who liked to gossip over the system of the confessional) 
to know the value of ‘‘ suggestion.’’ Hypnotism he 
scorns (though we do not know why, since it is a reput- 
able scientific instrument), but he realizes that fragile 
personalities, especially, can be benevolently bullied out 
of haunting regrets or remorses by his own buoyant 
confidence and cheerfulness. When, however, Mrs. 
Cathcart, an old patient, brings him her friend, Elaine 
Marsh, who comes of a brive, sporting, country stock, 
he finds himself duelling with a stronger soul than he 
has yet disarmed. He succeeds in eliciting the memory 
which is eating out Elaine’s vitality. Engaged to a 
worthy young fellow whom she did not deeply love, she 
met, during the war, a soldier-friend of his who fell in 
love with her and evoked a tru>, responsive passion. 
She shirked revealing her first engagement, so that when 
her second lover discovered it he went back to the line 
determined, as he told her, to find death—and she had 
seen his name one day in the list of killed. Mean- 
while, she remains engaged to her first lover, who is 
ignorant of what has happened. 

Frayne, once in possession of thes: data, proceeds 
energetically to ply her with his stock sophistries. She 
has set up a ‘‘complex’’ by viewing things from 
a perverted angle. Her only misdeed has been failure 
to follow her instincts unswervingly. She ought not to 
have pledged herself to a man she did not love. She 
had her life to live, and the dead man acted with utter 
selfishness in revenging himself by his quasi-suicide. 
Whether Elaine’s will-to-believe would have aided her 
to swallow these opium-pills is left umdecided, for a 
fresh complication sets in. Mr. Frayne (sailing 
dangerously near the wind) decides to surrender to the 
attraction he feels for this vital and _ passionate 
creature; he begins to make love to her, and abuses the 
grip he has gained on her by suggestion to make her 
accept his caress. Disaster now seems unavoidable, 
when another skilful surprise is sprung upon us—a 
letter, and with it a most surprising deus ex machina. 
The letter contains the dead officer’s Victoria Cross, the 
deus ex machina is the village clergyman! 

The Cross arrives in virtue of a clause in the 
dead man’s will bequeathing it to Elaine; the priest 
is able to speak because, having as a chaplain known 
its owner at the front, he has heard his story, all but 
the name of the woman whom he is now able, by a 
natural chance, to identify. What he has to tell is that 
his friend forgave Elaine, forewent his plan of suicide, 
and was killed later by a sheer accident of war; what he 
counsels Elaine to think of the matter is—too old- 
fashioned to need repeating, but its gist is acceptance, 
not shirking. She takes it as the voice of her dead 
lover, and does the last honest thing left by releasing 
the name of the woman, whom he is now able, by a 
truth to him. It is, of course, most surprising to find 
a parson solving knots like this on the post-war stage, 
and whether people like the idea or not they must at 
least pay tribute to the novelty of it. We must own, 
though, that we should have liked it to be done by 
a more convincing clergyman than the Rev. Alan Dale. 
Not (Heaven forfend!) that we wished him to come on 
attired in a biretta turned left to right, a laced collar, 





and a bishop’s purple cassock, and pit the thunders of 
‘the Charch ”’ against the thunders of pseudo-science ; 
we liked him to be quiet, and should not at all have 
minded him being simple-witted. What we did feel 
was that he ought to have shown some conviction that 
this kind of work was his job and not an embarassing, 
if fortunate, interlude between a tea-party and the 
inspection of Lady Marsh’s prize daffodils. The sinister 
suggestion rather emerges that the average incompetent 
cleric, attached to the squirearchy, is quite up to dealing 
with these sort of crises when they actually arrive 
—a thesis which would take some proving. 

And we must say a word or two in defence of psycho- 
analysis. Podsnap has lately been prancing and braying 
over the publication of works designed to aid the 
investigations of this science, much as (students of 
ecclesiastical affairs will recall) he pranced and brayed 
in the ’seventies over the circulation of a work designed 
to assist the priest in the confessional. Now it is true 
that, just as people may use cocaine to poison themselves 
if they like, so the ‘‘ Mr. Fraynes ’’ may use psychology 
to prop up a deleterious ethic of non-responsibility, con- 
genial to the nerves of a people pardonably unstrung by 
the war. None the less, as a practical therapeutic 
method psycho-analysis will survive these abuses. It has 
already vindicated beyond cavil its utility in diagnosing 
mental trouble, in the guidance and control of disturbed 
minds, and in enabling a patient and his adviser to do 
exactly what Frayne declines to do, viz., distinguish a 
proper source of grief or regret from a mental fantasy. 
No one who heard such lectures as those given by Pro- 
fessor McDougall (now of Harvard) in Oxford at the 
conclusion of the war could fail to see from his account of 
how he had treated shell-shock and mental breakdown 
cases that a reputable psychological practitioner is 
perfectly aware of the distinction. ‘‘I could not 
relieve such and such a case completely,’’ he would say, 
‘‘ because the man had real reasons for reproaching 
himself.’’ However Podsnap may sniff, psycho-analysis 
will continue to be studied and employed, both by 
secular mind-doctors and by the clergy. ‘‘ Mr. Frayne ” 
proves nothing but Mr. Barnes’s skill in character- 
drawing. 

These matters are, perhaps, beyond the strict 


province of the dramatic critic. Miss Athene 
Seyler, at any rate, is not. One only realizes 
how much unreality there is in the recurring 


complaint that we lack actresses of the first quality 
(‘‘ whereas in Paris ’’—é&ec.) when one perceives what 
we do with them when we get them. We do not desire 
that Miss Seyler should become an actress-manageress 
(no, indeed!), but can there be any excuse for the fact 
that she is not as regularly to be seen developing her gifts 
in parts worthy of them as any of our established “ lead- 
ing ladies,’’ for whom plays are specially written or 
revived, and productions specially undertaken? The part 
of Mrs. Cathcart in ‘‘ Undercurrents’’ is simply 
nothing. She is a necessary explanatory link in the 
story, and that is all. But when Miss Seyler plays it, 
then (as someone was heard to say in the agreeable open- 
air lobby on Sunday night between the acts) ‘‘ it is impos- 
sible to pay attention to anyone else on the stage.’’ This 
does not at all mean that she is a ‘‘ thruster ’’; it 
means that she cannot help giving the characters she 
plays a sort of three-dimensional reality which makes the 
other figures beside her seem flat silhouettes. And it 
means also that the delicacy and grace which she has (no 
doubt by dogged art) evolved for the expression of her 
personality make her appearance on the stage in these 
days rather like the grateful playing of a fountain; when 
it is turned off life seems sultrier than before. All this 
is to be said of her comedy ; we have yet to test the range 
of her passionate and tragic capacities. 

If Miss Seyler stands for the fruition of artistic 
desire, Miss Flora Robson, who played Elaine, may stand 
as the symbol of promise. We do not remember seeing 
her before, but her performance presaged a remarkable 
gift for tragedy. She conveyed with a curious intensity 
the dragging weight of a suppressed complex, and she 
certainly gripped all her audience when at last the cake 
of repression broke up and she painfully ejected the whole 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


WORKSOP URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the following positions: 
(1) Chief Assistant of the Worksop Public Library. (A know- 
ledge of the Dewy Classification essential.) Salary £100 
r annum. 

(2) Junior Assistant at the Library. Salary £60 per annum. 
Applications in each case must be made in the candidate’s own 
handwriting, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, and should be sent to the undersigned not later than 

Saturday, July Wth, 1921. 





GEO. H. FEATHERSTON, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, 
WORKSOP, 


July 14th, 1921. 





MINISTRY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 


EGYPT. 
AND COMMERCIAL 


EDUCATION, 


TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
EDUCATION, CAIRO. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Principal of the 
School of Engineering, Gizeh (a Higher College), which will be 
vacant from October Ist next. 
High academic and professional qualifications, together 
responsible University and professorial experience, are desired. 
The salary proposed is L.E. 1,200 to L.E. 1,440 with free residence, 
but the Selection Committee will be prepared to recommend an increase 
on this for an exceptionally qualified and experienced candidate. 
Before making formal application, intending applicants should 
obtain from G. Elliot, Esq., Director, Egyptian Educational Mission, 
28, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, a copy of the Note giving further 
particulars of the position, together with instructions for applying. 
July Ist, 1921. 


with 





SUNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
Education and Mistress of Method. Salary according to the 
Burnham Scale for Secondary School Teachers, plus £20 at any point 
on the scale. 

Candidates must hold a degree, or its equivalent, of a British 
University, and have had experience of the duties of a Mistress of 
Method. 

The Lady appointed will be required to act under the direction 
of the Principal. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials 
and the names of three persons to whom reference may be made, 
addressed to the undersigned, should be forwarded not later than 
Saturday, Wth July instant. 

HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 

Education Offices, 

15, John Street, 
Sunderland, 
7th July, 1921. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL. 
W ANTED, in September, an assistant master or mistress 


well qualified to take French throughout the school. Salary : 
Master £198-£385, Mistress £187-£320. 
Applications to be sent to the Head Master, County School, Bodmin, 
before August 3lst. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
July 19th, 1921. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 
ANTED, in September, an assistant master, well qualified 
in French; woodwork or physical exercises a recommendation. 
Salary £231-£440. 
Forms of application to be obtained from the Head Master, County 
School, Callington. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
July 19th, 1921. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
W ANTED, for September 15th, an assistant mistress, well 
qualified to teach Mathematics throughout the school. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience, £187-£320. 
Forms of application to be had from the Head Mistress, 13, Alma 
Terrace, Penzance. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
July 19th, 1921. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, KING’S COLLEGE. 

‘T HE DELEGACY require the services of a Lecturer in 
Botany; salary £300 per annum. Preference will be given to 

@ candidate with intérests in Physiology. Opportunity will be afforded 
for research. 
Applications, accompanied by two copies of three recent testi- 
monials, should be sent not later than August 18th to the Secretary, 
King’s College, W.C. 2, from whom further details may be obtained. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorlands, between 600 and 700 
ier feet above sea-level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nemup, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. Reliable information 
regarding schools and other educational facilities supplied free; 
escort arranged. Next party Sept. 14th.—Write Directress, Anglo- 
Swiss Educational Agency, 11, Staverton-road, London, N.W. 2. - 











NOTICES. 


UNIVERSITIES’ LIBRARY FOR CENTRAL EUROPE. 
RAGUE UNIVERSITY wants Rhys’ ‘“ Rabindranath 


Tagoré” and mary other books. WILL YOU HELP? Donations of 


money or books will be gratefully acknowledged by B. M. HEADICAR, 


Hon. Sec., London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. 2. 











TRAVEL. 


MIGS BISHOP’S PRIVATE SCCIAL TOURS, 
For Gentlemen and Ladies. Fir 

AUG. 9.—The Fascinating Dolomite Alps. eee 
SEPT. 15.—Art Cities of North Italy. 

OCT.—NOV.—Grand Southern Tour. 
Algeria-Tunisia. 83 gns. 

WINTER IN EGYPT. 285 gns. 
Programmes from MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 





79 gns. 
79 gns. 
185 gns. 


159, Auckland Road, 





Eastbourne.—Vegetarian Guest House; best locality; cent: ral. 
‘ V; rral. 3 
Photos, &c., on app.—Mrs. Rogers (cookery dipl.), 2. jones 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
IDEAL RESIDENOE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. 


COTLAND.—Friendly Vegetarian Hostel; 
hour Glasgow & Clyde Coast.—“ Eirene, f 





Lift. 


country; half- 
” Brookfield, by Johnstone. 


Heart of Lakeland, Victoria Hotel, Buttermere. 
wildest scenery; trout fisbing, climbing, garage.—Write for Booklet. 


’ REFORMED LNNS. 
A™= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels 
J managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association Ltd 
Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 p.c.) or 6 p.c. Loan Stock : 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 195, Regent-street Ww. 1. 








Quiet and unlicensed. 





AUTHORS’ AGENTS, &e. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. Twenty 


years’ experience. Please note new address: 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. —— ow os Gane 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIP 


promptly executed at home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon cop 


3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambrid — y 
McFarlane, 11, Palmeira-avenue, Westeliffe, ae a aie a 








‘TION carefully and 





YPEWRITING from ls. per 1,000 words; carbon 
3d. 1,000 words. Specimen testimonials and estimate sub 


if desired.—C. A. Goddard, Box E, 228, Railt 
London, S.E. 24. ailton Road, Hern 


BOOKSELLERS, CATALOGUES, &c. 
OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or Valued for PROBATE, 
By HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140, S ? 
Telephone : Central Tos —— 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. sa 


LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 
39, Rue Cambon, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 

Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE, 


“COpy, 
mitted, 
6 Hill, 

















Invites 











WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
MEXBOROUGH AND DISTRICT SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
ANTED for next term, a Master to take Latin throughout 

the School. Classical honours desirable. Salary according to 


Burnham Scale.—Apply immediately to the Headmaster, Sec 
School, Mexborough. y ster, Secondary 





Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of a partner. Life Assurance is the 
ideal way of providing the necessary amount. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
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story of her wrong-doings. Slight, moreover, as is the 
scene of passion with the psycho-analyst, she managed in 
it to give indications of considerable power in depicting la 
phystologie amoureuse. It will be seen that the R.A.D.A. 
Ex-Students’ Club have made an excellent start. 


D. L. M. 





Exhibitions of the Geek. 


Grosvenor Galleries: Summer Exhibition of Paintings and 
Drawings by Contemporary British Artists. 


Messrs. COLNAGHI can be trusted, and once again they have 
done well. This is a really entertaining show, with much 
that is excellent and little that is dull. Not that dullness 
is wanting—indeed, it is to be supposed that a little plain 
and staring dullness is recognized as not without its uses. 
There should alw ays be one room through which one passes 
gloomily, only to be uplifted on going into the next. 

There is one great picture, “ Two Romany Women,” by 
Augustus John; a work of his middle period, full of that 
grave, romantic beauty which is the secret of this 
A superb painting, light and sure, and, though it is 
hard to say so, an advance on even the richest of his early 
works. Apart from this, the show belongs to Mr. James 
McBey. He has never done better than “ The Market at 
Gerona ” (No. 5): a small canvas, admirably designed, most 
masterly in its management of a brightly colored crowd. 
And his brush has all the delicacy of his needle. “ A Town 
in Spain ” (No. 1) is colder and quieter, but very attractive, 
and again a most lovely design. His water-colors (Nos. 130 
and 134) have all the taking elegance of his etchings, with 
a lightness of their own. Mr. McBey has that firm grasp of 
his capacity and intention which is what always brings the 
observer back and back again. There are two canvases by 
Sir Charles Holmes in the large room which, like all his 
work, leave one wondering why it is one is not more 
attracted. They strike one as “ Essays in * “ Mémoires 
pour servir a——.” He reminds one somehow of Mr. George 
Moore as a novelist ; Mr. Moore’s detachment, and familiarity 
with his craft, leave some feeling of dissatisfaction. And 
yet Mr. Moore is surely a novelist and Sir Charles Holmes 
is certainly an artist. 

“Winter in Artois” (No. 10), by Mr. Cameron, is a 
fine and characteristic canvas. But the simplicity of this 
artist’s style is a little dangerous; it may easily become 
cold and empty, or, when over-emphasized, grandiose, which 
is certainly the epithet one would apply to No. 30, ‘“‘ Sundown, 
Ardlornish ’’ (notwithstanding its small size). It is irritating 
and sensational. Sir William Orpen shows a large canvas, 
‘Sowing New Seed for the Board of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland ” (No. 25). 


There is much 
fine and able work in this picture; the drawing of his nude 
female figure is delicious. But it is not wholly successful, 


and, unfortunately, there is some kind of joke involved which 
is almost as ponderous as the title of his work. 

Among the rest a large canvas by that promising artist 
Mr. Allan Gwynne-Jones is really noteworthy—“ Early 
Morning: Spring” (No. 42). It is a difficult subject, well 
planned, most excellently drawn, and successfully carried 
through. “The Blue Pool, Dorset” (No. 66), by Evelyn 
Chester, is another ambitious work not perhaps quite 
satisfactory, but a fine mass of gay color. Mr. Muirhead’s 
two water-colors (Nos. 104 and 107) are charming; and 
Mr. Kettelwell’s painted fan, “ Matrona Queedam Ephesi ” 
(No. 145), should not be missed. The exhibition as a whole 
is refreshing and encouraging. 


ariist. 


E. 8. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


Jul 
Tues. 6. Catholic Record Society (Archiishop’s House, 
Ambrosden Avenue, Westminster), 5.—Seventeenth 


Annual General Meeting. Cardinal Gasquet will 
preside. 





The Geek's Pooks. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those boeks which are considered to 


Stekel (Dr. W.). 
of the Psyche. 


Jonathan 


Dramatic Readers. Books 


be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
PHILOSOPHY. 
RELIGION. 
SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
Hiliquit (Morris). From Marx to Lenin. 7§x5. 
84x53. 
36 pp. New York. the Author, 52, William Street. 
Le Fanu (William Riehard). Qveen Anne’s Bounty. A Short Account 
(The World Religion, Book IV.) 73x5. 119 pp. Daniel, 3/6 n. 
2m. 
Taylor (H. J.). The Challenge of Freedom: The Twenty- -first Hartley 
488 pp. 
Munchen, Drei Masken Verlag. 
Headiand (A. R.) and Treble (H. A.). 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
Jack (R. M.) and McPhee (John). Primary French. A Two Years’ 
256 pp. Routledge, 6/- n. 


Parentheses are the London firms from whom beoks published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 
The Beloved Ego. Foundations of the New Study 
74x5. 251 pp. Kegan Paul, 6/6 n. 
Abbott (Lyman). What Christianity Means to Me: A Spiritual Auto- 
biography. 73x53. 205 pp. New York, Macmillan (Macmillan), 9/-n 
*Gwynn (Stephen). The Irish Situation. 7jx5. 96 pp. 
Cape, 3/6 n. - 
151 pp. New York, 
Hanford Press, $l. ’ 
Kahn (Otto H.). Pressing Problems and Some Suggestions. 
Keith (Arthur Berriedaie). War Government of the British Dominions. 
10x63. 0 pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 10/6 n. 
of its History and Work. 8x53. 9% pp. Macmillan, 1/- n. 
Sadier (Gileert T.). The Social Expression of the Spiritual Life, 
Sinowjew (@.). Zwo6lf Tage in Deutschland. 8$x5j. 91 pp. Ham- 
burg, Verlag der Kommunistischen Internationale, 
Lecture. 73x5. 244 pp. Holborn Pubg. House, 5/- n 
Weber (Max). Gesammelt> Politische Schriften. 93x64. 
Wolff (Henry W.). Rural Reconstruction. 83x53. Selwyn & Blount, 15/-n 
EDUCATION. 
1, 2, and 3. 112, 112, and 175 pp. 74x5. 
2/6 each. 
French Course. 74x5. 202 pp. Collins, 3/- n. 
Jones (L. Rodwell), North England. An Economic Geography. 1x5. 
Terry (Charles Sanford). A Short History of Scotland. 74x5. 281 pp., 
maps. Cambridge University Press, 8/- n. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Giberne (Agnes). The Garden of Earth. A Little Book on Plant 
Life. 74x53. 192 pp., il. S.P.C.K., 6/6 n. 

*Massingham (H. J.), ed. Dogs, Birds, and Others. 
Letters from ‘‘ The Spectator.” Pref. 
9x54. 198 pp. Fisher Unwin, 8/6 n. 

*Smith (Annie ——- Lichens. (Cambridge Botanical Handbooks.) 
10§x73. 492 pp., Cambridge Univ. Press, 55/- n. 

Spiller (G.). A ion Sy stem of Scientific Procedure. Being an attempt 
to Ascertain, Develop, and Systemize the General Methods 
employed in Modern Inquiries at their best. 9x53. 441 pp. 
Watts, 10/6 n. 


Natural History 
by John St. Loe Strachey. 


MEDICAL. 

Balme (Harold). Chine and Modern Medicine. A Study in Medical 
Missionary Development. Pref. by Sir Donald MacAlister. 
7gx53. a pp. _— Council for Missionary Education, 2, Eaton 
Gate, 3.W.1, 3/6 n ane. 


Asplund (Dr. Karl). Anders Zorn: 95 pp., 
64 pl. 11§x93. “ The Studio,” 63/- n. ’ 

*Fry (Roger). Architectural Heresies of a Painter. A Lecture 
delivered at the Royal —a of British Architects. 73x53. 


47 pp. Chatto & Windus, 2/- 
L’Amour de l'Art. No. 6. 32 pp., il. Paris, Librairie de 
j FICTION. 


France, 6fr. 50 
A Crash in the Cabinet. By Pagan. 74x5. 295 pp. Putnam, 5/- n. 
Cobb (Thomas). Getting Rid of Anne. 74x5. 316 pp. Nash, 7/6 n. 
"De La Mare (Walter), Memoirs of a Midget. 8x53. 365 pp. 


Collins, 8/6 n. 
~ A Close Finish. 7§x5. 323 pp. Hurst & 


Fraser (J. = 
kett, 8/6 n. 
Faia 7. 261 pp. — 8/- n. 
Wintergespinnst. 73x43. 307 Berlin, 


His Life and Work. 


14x94. 


Heilgers (Louise). The Green Heart. 
Heimann (Moritz). 
8. Fischer, 25m. 
Hume (Fergus). The Unexpected. 74x5. 255 pp. Odhams, 8/- n. 
teafiez (V. Blasco). El Préstamo de la Difunta. 7§x5. 291 pp. 
Valencia, Prometeo, Germanias 33, Sptas. 
*Lawrence (D. H.). Women in Love. $§x5}. 
Peterson (Margaret). 
Melrose, 3/6 n. 


503 pr. Secker, 9/- n. 
Green Stones of Evil. 74x44. 285 pp. 
Pinski (David). Temptations. 


A Book of Short Stories. 74x5. 338 pp. 
Allen & Unwin, 7/6 n. 
Rutzebeck | ae, Alaska Man’s Luck. 74x5. 304 pp. Fisher 


Unwin, 7/6 n. 
*Somerville (E. &.). An Enthusiast (In Collaboration with Martin 
Ross). 73x53. 266 pp. Longmans, 8/6 n 


Spadoni (Adriana). The Swing of the Geadeten. 74x5. Hutchinson, 
@/6n 


etanten (Coralie) and Hosken erase. 
Wife. 7x5. 318 pp. Nash. 8/6 

Stayton (Frank). Threads. 74§x5. 

Stevenson (Burton E.). The Destroyer. A Tale of "International 
Intrigue. 7§x5. 434 pp. Nash, 8/6 n. 

Whitham (J. Mills). The Heretic. A Study of Temperament. 4x5. 
320 pp. Allen & Unwin, 8/6 n. 
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